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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Autumn a new volume entitled “‘ The Rul- 

ing Passion.” He is quoted as having re- 

cently described it as “fiction pure and 
=== simple, out-of-door stories, plain human- 
ity in action on nature’s stage. What I wish to do is 
not to paint a historical period or a section of the 
country, but just to get hold of the real drama of a 
few men and women. After all, they are very much 
alike, and whether the actors dress in silk or home- 
spun, ‘the play’s the thing.’” Dr. Van Dyke has re- 
cently been in the South making addresses at several 
college coramencements, and has just gone to Canada 
for a fortnight of salmon fishing, after which he re- 
turns to work on “ The Ruling Passion.” 


anus 
An innovation which marks the July number of Tue 


Atlantic Monthly is sure to inspire varied comment. 
But while the conservative readers of this excellent 
periodical may shake their heads at what may seem 
to them an intrusion of the sensational, the public 
at large, or that part of it which reads magazines 
only occasionally, cannot fail to appreciate the change. 
At the foot of the pages on which the current install- 
ments of the two serials, “ Audrey” and “ The: Tory 
Lover,” begin there is a note referring the reader to 
certain pages in the back of the periodical where may 
be found a synopsis of those chapters of the stories 
which have already appeared. It has long been the 
custom of daily papers and weekly periodicals contain- 
ing serials to print synopses of the stories at the head 
of the new chapters. Many readers of the more im- 
portant and high-priced monthlies have often wished 
that these periodicals might do the same. There was 
the danger of destroying the artistic make-up, how- 
ever, This difficulty The Atlantic Monthly has appar- 
ently overcome, and many there be, doubtless, who 
wish that its example may find immediate emulation. 


Authors who are puzzling their brains over the cre- 
ation of extraordjnary characters and succeed finally in 
producing merely the impossible, may learn something 
to their advantage if they will only give a careful read- 
ing to Mr. Mabie’s “ John Foster,” which is now ap- 
pearing as a serial in The Bookman. Here they may 
see the paradox of the lowly, the humble, and the 
commonplace, produced without stage settings and 
without a single dramatic incident, almost without 
movement, In fact, the author shows his absolute dis- 
regard for the conventions of the novelist at the very 
beginning: “It was late in April when John Foster's 
life, long sinking, like a flickering suddenly 

went out.” And what then?) Nothing but « charac- 


a curious power of visualization rears up in retrospect 
a very natural and utterly human creature, whose 
small and commonplace role in life is rendered intense- 
ly interesting by the true and simple delineation of the 
primary influences on life. 
, om 

The suggestion of Ambassador Choate at a recent 
meeting of the Dante Society in London that the Dante 
collection in the British Museum be preserved in a 
library building by itself has probably borne fruit 
quicker than the American representative to the Court 
of St. James’s had any idea that it would. Signor 
Ricci almost immediately urged that the Dante Society 
take the initiative in the matter, and the London press, 
while advocating the establishment of a special Dante 
Library, suggests also that other libraries should be 
formed for similarly special features, which shall there- 
by relieve the museum of its overcrowded shelves. 
And now the Poet Laureate, Dr. R. Garnett, and Mr. 
T. Hodgkin have consented to act as Trustees of the 
proposed Dante Library. Evidently the Dante Society 
is in earnest. Possibly the fact is not generally appre- 
ciated that Dante’s bibliography contains more works 
than have been written on any other subject or au- 
thor, with the single exception of the Bible. 


a 

Mr. Leslie Stephen takes a rather pessimistic view 
of contemporaraneous literary endeavor in his article, 
“ Romance an< Science,’ in The Pall Mall Magazine. He 
seems to forget that in every age of eager development 
in the useful arts, of scientific discovery, and of prac- 
tical application, his predecessors have bemoaned the 
fact that “the old ideals have become obsolete, and 
the new are not yet constructed.” Yet they have been 
constructed, all in good time, and nobody can say that 
they are not better than the old. It is the age of tran- 
sition which troubles Mr. Stephen. But such an age 
produced a Dante as it did a Shakespeare. Still Mr. 
Stephen in his chosen mood is not devoid of interest: 


Something in the very nature of modern progress is 
essentially antagonistic to poetry and to romance. The 
intrusion of the railway into the Alps is really and per- 
manently destructive of their charms. The subjugation 
of the whole planet has brought the daylight of plain 
prose into the mysterious regions where fancy could 
once find room for the kingdom of Prester John, which 
pictured the “ gorgeous East” abounding in barbaric 
pearl and gold. That may be a trifle, or have its com- 
pensations, but do we not become materialistic and 
groveling as science extends, and, besides destroying 
old creeds and legends, fix our aims upon mere physical 
comfort? 

ved 

Prof, C. S. Sargent, author of “ The Silva of North 
America,” and director of the Arnold Arboretum of 
Harvard University, has in preparation, with the assist- 
ance of a number of specialists, an elaborate work upon 
new or little known trees and shrubs. The chief fea- 
ture of the work will be the plates, which will be 
reproduced from original drawings made by C. E. 
Faxon, one of the most skilled and experienced botani- 
cal draftsmen in the United States. The work will be 


presented in parts by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. at 


‘irregular intervals, beginning in the Autumn of the 


present year. Each part will contain twenty-five 
plat33, and a volume will consist of four parts, of which 
it is hoped that at least two will appear each year. It 
is believed that a work of this character in this par- 
ticular field has never before been attempted. 


soar 

Poor Heine! Although his case is not exactly as bad 
as the Indépendence Belge states in referring to the 
“ mutilation ” of his statue in New York, in Germany 
there seems to be a regular movement against keeping 
his memory green. Several German towns have re- 
fused legacies left with the object of commemorating 
the distinguished poet. The latest instance comes from 
Erlangen, where a gentleman who died recently left 
30,000 marks to the municipality for such a purpose. 
The members of the city government, however, shelter- 
ing themselves behind what they termed the “ anti- 


patriotic ” character of the poet’s works, rejected the 
gift, which will now, according to the terms of the will, 
be offered to Budapest. In the meantime, signs are not 
wanting in Paris indicating that the long-awaited hour 
of “la revanche ” has arrived. 


wis 
Although the memory of Nathan Hale, the pathetic 
American spy of the Revolution, has been recently 
honored by statues, memorials, tablets, and dramas, 
authoritative data concerning his brief and romantic 
career are not generally accessible. His biography by 
Stuart has long been out of print. It is gratifying to 
learn, therefore, that Prof. H. P. Johnston of this city, 
whose contributions to the literature of the Revolution 
are well known, has a new biography of thé patriot- 
martyr in press. In it we are promised a fuller and 
more authentic account of Hale’s life than has yet 
appeared, including the reproduction of personal cor- 
respondence and important documents hitherto unpub- 

lished, a 


We learn that a complete novel dealing with Anglo- 
German life is being prepared for publication in the 
early ‘Autumn by the -much-talked-of author of 


POPE’S ST. JOHN. 
PO URL 
Walter Sichel’s First Volume on the States- 
man, Philosopher, and Man of Pieasure,* 

———qUHE study of biography in our time is in- 

stinct with a twofold purpose. The one is 

character, the other inspiration. Micro- 

scopic analysis has dissolved the gloss 

with which political and social enmity has 
oftenti1aes surrounded great men or brushed away the 
halo lifted up by the hero worshipper. To get at the 
genuine man has been the aim of the biographer, and 
to touch him through those qualities in which he has 
the greatest power to inspire. Walter Sichel has 
sought to exhibit in this light Henry St. John, the first 
Viscount Bolingbroke, to whom Pope addressed his 
“Essay ou Man.” The age of Anne and the remark- 
able figure of Bolingbroke will never cease to fascinate 
us. After years of study the author has given the first 
volume o* his work, in which from fresh materials he 
has attempted to paint the great genius and the crowd- 
ed background in which he lived and acted. 

He starts out with the assumption that St. John’s 
life makes; necessary two divisions. ‘ There are two 
persons and two periods.” The present volume covers 
his whole publie career and the whole of Queen Anne’s 
reign. In another it is his purpose to present his subject 
out of place, but not out of power, in a new world of 
events and leaders thoughts, and actions. The point 
of view of the author is that of the Tory. His claim 
is that all the prominent English historians have been 
Whigs. Some vindication of the principles of the oppo- 
site party justice demands on an impartial review of 
the situation. 

With skill the historian has drawn a picture of the 
social atmosphere of the time of Anne as a setting for 
the brilliant but checkered and disappointing career of 
his here. Between the splendor of the Elizabethan 
period and the magnificent social progress of the Vic- 
torian epoch there is only one reign that rises as an 
oasis in a desert of mediocrity, and that is Anne’s 
short bunt brilliant reign, and in many of its qualities 
challenging comparison with the former and the latter. 
Anne was fortunate in her statesmen, her soldiers, and 
the many and remarkable men of letters that added 
lustre to her throne. 

Though Anne was mistreated by many who shared 
in her benefactions, she had the good fortune to have 
her arms successful abroad, to triumph over enemies 
at heme, and to see great measures carried to a com- 
plete issue. The age of Anne was one of energy and 
originaJity. She had great men to serve her, and 
the emancipation of women in a large sense character- 
ized it. Women were conspicuous in many avenues, 
Talent found favoring auspices for its career. As a 
woman sat on the throne, it was natural that a woman 
should gain Court preferment by cleverness in the ab- 
sence of mere personal beauty. Women found occasion 
for high political activities. 

Genuine learning, however, was not in very exalted 
repute. The highest educational positions were only 
meagrely recompensed. One hundred pounds in salary 
was considered a prize, and those who secured such 
yearly salary were few. Bolingbroke himself laments 
the drift of the times and that power that used to 
follow land now followed money. Little scions of 
great hovees repaired to petty seminaries, where they 
were treated with ridiculous respect. “ My wife and I,” 
writes Peter Wentworth on April 5, 1709, “ have re- 
solved to give little Willie the preference as our best 
beloved, * * * because he may give himself airs to 
his French master and thirty gentlemen’s sons, his 
fellow-scholars, of the honor he has to be so near re« 
lated to one who possesses so many honorable titles.” 

The Lendon of those days was considered a vast 
metropolis, but the whole of Britain only contained 
as many inhabitants as are now sheltered by the largest 
city in the world. After nightfall London streets were 
dark and dangerous, robbers and footpads lurked in the 
shadows and the path of the person called abroad 
without escort was beset with alarms. Intemperance 
was excessive, and to be drunk was simply to be in 
fashion. It seemed no disgrace for the clergy to be 
found in their cups. “‘ We constantly remember you, I 
can’t say in our prayers, for I fear we don’t all pray, 
but in our cups, for we all drink,” writes Granville to 
Harley in 1709. 


Women drank and often of mixed liquors. Four 
glasses a day were thought to be the height of sobriety. 
People were old at thirty-five. Death after death was 
attributed to drink. Few of the élite died a natural 
death. Apoplexy was a fashionable ailment. Small- 
pox was frequent. Brawls and constant bickerings in 
public and duels were notorious. Ladies of rank ex- 
changed amenities that would now exclude them from 
society. Down-right indecency in talk was not con- 
demned. The age was rude, but it was not soft. Vice 
was not paraded. The standard of private morals, 
however, cannot be exalted. Banished from the mar- 
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ket, intrigues sought the shelter of the 
city taverns, and even of the churches. 
But on the whole ‘t was an age of energy 
and tremendous advancement. In apite of 
its time-serving, mammon-worshipping 
spirit, it had its good qualities, 

If it was an age of avarice, it was also 
an age of philanthropy. Benevolent socie- 
ties were numerous. Queen Anne gave her 
protection to the propagation of the Gospel 
among infidels. Schools and missions for 
the West India plantations flourished. 
Charity schools and parochial libraries were 
directly fostered by the convocation. Bish- 
op Berkeley's scheme for the universal edu- 
cation of America drew its inspiration from 
the reign of Queen Anne. Had it been coun- 
tenanced the author thinks that America 
might have never revolted from England, 
In the noble verses of this poet-philosopher, 
whose philosophy has had a curious revival 
in these last decades by a widely diffused 
American cult, occurs the familiar pas- 
sage: 

Then shall be sung another golden age, 

The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 
Not such as Europe breeds in her decay, 

Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay 

By future. ts shall be sung. 

Westward the course of empire takes its 

The first four acts already past; 

A fifth shall close the drama of the day; 

Time's noblest offspring is the last. 

Such was society. It was an epoch of 
universal struggle and universal expect- 
ancy. The time was big with great events. 
To judge Bolingbroke’'s life and character 
justly this environment in its moral and 
practical aspects needs to be carefully con- 
sidered. 

Sichel calls him a young Alcibiades. In 
1701, when only a year and a half past his 
majority, he took the oaths and his ancestral 
seat for Wootton Bassett in the new Par- 
Swift looked upon him as a great 
genius. He was at that early period frank, 
impetuous, if not warm-hearted, and sought 
to mask immense application by an appear- 
He was haughty, 


liament. 


ance of licentious leisure. 
vain, and traveled, a thorough man of the 
He 

and 


eloquence, a good 
business capacity. 


world. had brains, 
memory, 


He carried the same energy into pleasure, 


immense 


and ran through a variety of scenes in a 


surprising and eccentric manner. Bulwer 


Lytton sings of him: 


Appalling, haunting St. John 
shone 

And stirred that age as Byron thrilled our 
own; 

Sighing for ease, yet ever keen for strife, 


Zeno's his creed, yet Aretin’'s his life. 


charming, 


Such a cannot be 


judged by 


man as Bolingbroke 
the standards we apply to the 
men of to-day. If he was inconsistent and 
time-serving in many ways, he was not a 
corruptionist for his own benefit, for, while 
generous to his friends, he was too proud to 
seek overmuch for his own good. Thought 
marked both his writings 
He told Swift, as an 
that his 
changed by several 
gradations of his life,’ that of 
thinking has been uniform enough for morg 
than twenty years. True it is, to my shame, 
that of 
been conformable 


and originality 
and his public service. 
answer to the Dean's objection 
the 


“my 


philosophy had 
way 


acting has not always 
to my way of thinking. 


My own passions and the passions and in- 


my way 


terests of other men have led me aside. I 
launched into the deep before I had loaded 
ballast If the .ship did 
the cargo was thrown overboard. The storm 
This perhaps 


enough. not sink, 


itself threw me into port.” 
is a true picture of his career and of the 
motives that swept him sometimes at cross 
At any rate, he plunged into the 
of politics with confidence, and 
his ambition and energy were paramount. 


purposes. 


whirlpool 


As *“ Commissioner for Taking Public Ac- 
counts,’ his capacity found instant service, 
his education for the future post of 
was begun. It was 

prominent 
At An age 
career he had 
become a force to be reckoned and a name 
ox. 


and 
“Secretary for War” 
he became a 
in the State. 

are opening a 


not long before 


political factor 
when most 
to conjure with. John seems at this 
early period to have been at best a Gallio 
was afterward a theist 


in theology, as he 


and a formulator of a theory of natural 


religion, which was not, however, far re- 
moved from the Broad Church, anti-Pauline 
Christianity of the Georges."’ He was free 
in thought as in life. In common with his 
fellow-statesmen, he might have been seen 
taking the early sacrament at St. James's, 
as Swift has described it, out of compliment 
to the State. How such a deed with such 
shocks all sense of fitness and 
It seems now a dreadful profana- 
but it looked that 


light then 


a motive 
worship! 
tion, was 


not upon in 


the of 


educator 


In height his political 
the of his 
Bolingbroke towered 
both in thought 
pression. Not one could compete with him, 
but all There is 
doubt of his eloquence, rapidity, and clear- 
ness of expression. Contemporaries accord 
him But his independent spirit, 
at once volatile and solid, eager and origi- 
nal, lacked equipoise. He was misunder- 
stood, feared, and calumniated. His ad- 


power he 
At this 


his po- 


was 
time 


party. 
above 


litical compeers and ex 


must needs follow. no 


genius, 


Says: 


Bolingbroke educated his party by teach- 


ing, or, rather, preaching to them that at 
home they must become “ National,” and 
respond to a Constitution which upholds a 
balance of estates. The old catchwords of 
divine right and non-resistance he explains 
by common sense. -The corruption of both 
electors and elected he denounces in seorch- 
ing diatribes. The just prerogatives of the 
Crown he defends against the aggressions 
of individual ambition, while he guards 
them from dangerous enlargements. He 
denounces standing armies as contrary to 
both the mission and the liberties of the 
nation. He believes in the English people. 
He describes clearly England's maritime, 
commercial, and colonial destiny. He dis- 
cerns the noogiatty of a regulated navy. 
He champions fair if not free trade. Abroad 
he makes the insular situation of Great 
Britain his pivot. She is never to interfere 
in Continental broils unless her own imme- 
diate interests and the common European 
necessities demanded it, 

Surely in these principles which he sought 
to inculeate he proved himself of no mean 
order of statesman. To him was due the 
credit of the peace of Utrecht in 1713. For 
it he réceived high praise and for a while 
was the idol of the people. His biographer, 
and indeed nearly everybody except Car- 
lyle, accords to him the motive of earnestly 
seeking in it the advantage of his country. 
On it, however, “‘ he risked all, gained .all, 
and lost all.” In the last days of Queen 
Anne he was the prominent figure among 
her Ministers. A faithful Tory, he was not 
overcareful about the means he used for 
party ends, but none ever accused him of 
going back on his party. On the accession 
of George, a pronounced Whig victory 
threw the Tories into confusion. The new 
Government must clear the track for its 
success, and political heads must fall. Im- 
peachment followed impeachment. But 
among all the Ministry of the Queen's 
reign Bolingbroke was picked out for ven- 
geance and the scaffold on a trumped-up 
charge of treason, which, however, his ene- 
mies could not prove. 

When he saw the storm about to break he 
fled to France. This move opened the way 
for the beginning of the end of his down- 
fall. In his mad impetuosity he played into 
the hands of those who sought his shame 
and thirsted for his blood. He listened to 
the overtures of the Pretender in the hope 
of making capital for his party and some- 
how climbing back into power. He himself 
declared that his innocence of any wrong 
was no security when once it had been de- 
termined upon to cut him off. 

His apologist and the defender of the 
Tory Party has this to say of that crisis in 
his life: “The fatal error that he made— 
and one regretted by none more than him- 
self—was not his flight, but his recourse to 
the Pretender in response to the invita- 
tions of his agents; that step was not deter- 
mined until ‘the smart of a bill of at- 
tainder tingled in every vein,’ and he 
‘looked on his party to be under oppres- 
sion and to call for his assistance.’ It was 
prompted not by reason but by revenge, 
not by feeling which was with his father- 
land, but by pique. That his cause and 


country must suffer never crossed his mind’ 


in this mad mood; it was just this red-hot 
madness that consistently foiled the cool- 
ness of his head and the candor of his 
heart.” It is here that this first volume 
leaves him on “ the road to Paris and ruin.” 
In it for the first time the author thinks 
Bolingbroke has had a chance to speak 
for himself, and sometimes against himself. 
Certainly it has been an interesting story. 
The fascinating picture of the life of a 
genius is revealed in these pages. The con- 
trast is presented of virtue and vice, of 
folly and wisdom, of success and failure, 
and if in the course of the story one is re- 
minded of the trite hymn: 


Phe mistakes of my life have been many, 
The sins of my life have been more, 


there is a nobility and inspiration, a capa- 
city, and great-heartedness about his char- 
acter that awaken now pity and now ad- 
miration, and ever and anon charm with 
some indefinable note of greatness. 

Many students of men and history may 
not altogether agree with Sichel’s portrait- 
ure of the man, but even such can only 
laud the patient attempt of a student to get 
at the intrinsic facts of history and show 
the men of the past in the lights and shad- 
ows that really belong to them. The first 
volume closes with the promise of the ful- 
fillment in the second of the author's plan 
to pass before his readers the history of 
Solingbroke as a man of letters in com- 
pany with that brilliant galaxy which 
numbered in it such men as Pope, Swift, 
Chesterfield, Cobham, and, above all, the 
great Pitt, ‘rehearsing in his youth that 
greater part which was to rouse England 
hereafter to some of Bolingbroke’s ideals.” 


Venere 
Lowndes of Carolina.* 

A double Interest attaches to this biogra- 
phy of a South Carolina gentleman and pol- 
itician who died nearly eighty years ago; 
first, that of his attractive personality and 
honorable career, and second, that of seeing 
something of the “ seeds and weak begin- 
nings"’ of questions which have since at- 
tained a famous growth. Hardly inferior 
to this double interest is that created for us 
by the character and fortunes of Rawlins 
*LIFE A 

UOWNPER GE™ESuatl oRWOLIEM 
1782-1822. By Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel, 


12mo. Pp. viil.-257. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1901. $1.50, 


He did 
not favor the Declaration of Independence, 
but loyally (or should we say “ disloyally’’*) 
supported it.once it had been adopted. The 
Revolutionary troubles did not much hinder 
the disturbance of his private occupations, 
for while they lasted he went on marrying 
much as before. His lonely intervals were 
short. He was past fifty when he married 
his third wife, a girl of sixteen, whose 
youngest child, born in 1782, is the subject 
of this biographical memoir. There are in- 
teresting glimpses of the condition to which 
South Carolina was brought by Tarleton’s 
raids. All of Rawlins Lowndes’s horses 
having been carried off, he made the long 
journey from his plantation to Charles 
Town (then so called) to attend the first 
State Assembly, in an ox cart, four in hand, 
the more painfully because he had the gout. 
It is to his credit that he steadily opposed 
the confiscation of the estates of loyalists 
who had taken themselves off to England. 
Hé made one of them godfather to his son 
William. In the controversy excited by the 
framing and adoption of the Constitution 
of 1787, the elder Lowndes was of the party 
of Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams, be- 
lieving that the old confederation merited 
the highest encomium. His principal op- 
ponent in his own State was Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, a circumstance not easily 
forgotten when his son in due time, or a 
little in advance of that, sought Gen. Thom- 
as Pinckney’s daughter in marriage; for 
Gen. Thomas Pinckney cherished the 
wounded sensibility of his brother as if it 
were his own. 


The father died in 1800; the young mother 
was soon after killed in a runaway acci- 
dent, which so affected her son, who was 
driving at the time. that he would never 
again drive a lady or child, though he was 
always fond of horses and in general had a 
perfect mastery of the most spirited. He 
was married in 1802, having overcome Gen. 
Pinckney’s objections to his age, (twenty- 
one,) his health, already precarious, his 
father’s politics, and (possibly) his height, 
6 feet 6 inches, with sloping shoulders and 
a narrow chest. The marriage proved a 
happy one. When Mr. Lowndes went to 
Congress his wife's discretion in keeping 
his political secrets was not considered the 
better part of valor by her female friends, 
but a sign of meek obedience to his iron 
rule. Whereupon she begged him to tell 
her what she might properly disclose, and, 
thus armed, she soon forced a complete 
surrender of the injurious suspicion. 
Many passages omitted from his letters 
are eloquent of his interest in the practical 
conduct of his estate and his wife's intelli- 
gent interest and furtherance. Some things 
are given to the same effect, and one is 
much impressed with the degree of per- 
Senal character consistent with a miserable 
economic system. There is one amusing 
sign of the change that has come over 
our standards of propriety in aesthetic mat- 
ters. Mr. Lowndes made a little trip from 
Washington to Philadelphia, and while in 
the Quaker City he saw a picture by West- 
muller of Danae in her shower of gold. 
In a letter to Mrs. Lowndes there was some 
proper deprecation of the unqualified 
frapkness of the representation, but this 
did not console her for the warmth of his 
description, which ehe conceived as being 
quite too sympathetic. Her answer is not 
given, but is reflected in a second letter 
from her husband, in which he commends 
the “‘ matronly gravity" of her rebuke and 
does his best to soothe her injured modesty. 


Entered at the bar in 1804, he withdrew 
from it the following year, finding his 
conscience generally at variance with his 
professional duty. He then set about to 
renew the face of his estate which had 
been ravaged by a hurricane. But politics 
was a loadstone which the Carolinian 
planter cpuld not resist, and in 1816 he took 
his seat in that Legislature in which all 
the grekt political reputations of the State 
were laid broadly and solidly, except Mr. 
Calhoun’s; his in a less degree. Only one 
question of importance marked his legislat- 
ive career, and that was a question of ap- 
portionment. The white people of the up- 
country found themselves swamped by 
‘the silent negro vote,” as they called the 
wealth vested in negroes, wealth being 
the basis of apportionment.-It was Mr. 
Lowndes who d@tviged a new and satisfactory 
scheme, with a basis of wealth and white 
population. Calhoun heartily approved. And 
now again we kave a “silent negro vote” 
which enlarges the apportionment of Na- 
tional representation without any corre- 
sponding popular enfranchisement, and 
where is the Lowndes who shall remedy 
for us the injustice of this policy and 
commend his principles to the Southern 
people by the intelligence of his advocacy 
and his personal weight? 


In 1810 he was elected to Congress, where 
Calhoun and Cheeves were his principal 
Carolinian colleagues. It is strange that his 
acquaintance with them seems to have be- 
gun at this point, though they had been 
with him in the State Legislature. There 
was but a month between his birth and 
Calhoun’s, and the two men kept so close 
together in their growing reputation that 
in 1820 they were both, and without mutual 
jealousy, regarded as Presidential possibil- 
ities. Lowndes had the backing of the 
State for the most part, but Calhoun had 
the backing of Lowndes. It is very inter- 
esting to encounter Calhoun and Clay 
while they were as yet men of unfulfilled 
renown. Biographical writing always 
tends to exaggerate the parts played by its 
subjects, but when due allowance is made 
for this deflection Lowndes appears to have 
been one of the most influential Congress- 
men of his time. He was as fierce as Clay 
for the war of 1812, but, while urgent for 
naval preparation, steadily opposed to the 
employment of privateers. With Calhoun 
he was one of the principal promoters of 
the mildly protective tariff of 1816, but in 
1820 quick to resent the further intrusion of 


many things which have since come to pass, 
When Clay resigned the Speakership of the 
House in 1820, Lowndes would gludly have 
succeeded hirh, but the diversion of four- 
teen votes by a Georgian “ ruined in for- 
tune and reputation" (sic, John Quincy 
Adams) defeated him and elected Taylor of 
New York, who had been prominent on the 
anti-slavery side of the Missouri struggle. 
The claim for him as regards that struggle 
is more modest than the allowance of the 
historians. Though the terms of the fa- 
mous compromise were proposed by Thomp- 
son of Illinois, it is probable that they 
were inspired by Lowndes and represented 
the Southern limits of concession. Close on 
the heels of this struggle came an offer of 
the Ministry to France, which he felt 
obliged to refuse, much to his wife's disap- 
pointment. Her father had held the office, 
and as a young girl she had lived in France, 
She desired a like privilege for her daugh- 
ter and for her son an English schooling, 
but most of all a change of climate for her 
husband, if haply his health might be re- 
stored. But for this it was too late. He 
broke down miserably in 1822 and set sail 
for Europe, but died upon the passage, six 
days out, Oct. 27. Clearly he was a man 
of admirable parts, and, had his life been 
lengthened out like Webster's, Clay's, and 
Calhoun’s, he might have been a fourth 
with that magnificent triumvirate. His 
granddaughter has written nothing exces- 
sive, and everything with good taste and 
judgment and a laudable affection for a 
great ancestral name. 


FSET EE 
A New Edition of Thoreavw’s 


“ F riendship.’’* 

A beautifully made little volume, the work 
of the Riverside Press, containing a reprint 
of the essay “Of Friendship,” by Henry 
David Thoreau, has lately been issued 
which should take high rank among the 
works of the year as a fine piece of book 
making. 

This essay, which Lowell said was en- 
tirely “worthy of one who has long com- 
muned with nature and with Emerson,” 
and which Robert Louis Stevenson said 
contained “the noblest and most useful 
passage I remember to have read in any 
modern author,” was originally published 
in 189 as a portion of Thoreau’s first 
book, “‘ A Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers.” In Bronson Alcott’s diary 
an entry dated Jan. 13, 1848, says: “ Henry 
Thoreau came in after my hours with the 
children. He read me a manuscript essay 
of his on ‘Friendship,’ which I thought 
superior to anything I had heard.” 

Somewhat neglected at first, of late years 
Thoreau has been slowly but surely com- 
ing into his own, so that Emerson's ver- 
dict as to the personal characteristics of his 
friend will certainly be echoed by many of 
our readers. We find him saying of Tho- 
reau, “As a friend, having not only the 
secret of friendship, but almost worshipped 
by those few persons who resorted to him 
as their confessor and prophet, and know 
the deep value of his mind and heart.” All 
of which should go far in recommending 
such a man’s thoughts upon friends and 
friendship. 

But quite apart from its great value as a 
fine piece of writing, the book is most 
notable typographically. The little volume, 
which is printed upon a beautiful quality 
of Arnold's hand-made paper, contains an 
attractive page about seven and a half by 
slightly over four inches in size. The type 
chosen is remarkably good, and both ‘ts 
composition and press work admirable. The 
pages are somewhat heavily leaded between 
the lines, although not laterally, but the 
type is sufficiently large and dignified to 
make a most attractive page. The margins 
are very well proportioned, the page being 
get entirely without running titles. They 
are numbered at the bottom, after the old 
manner, which with the style of the type 
employed gives the page a distinctly old- 
fashioned look. The title page is also re- 
markably good, being set entirely in black, 
with a central floral ornament printed in 
red; while the opening page of the volume 
contains a finely set chapter heading, print- 
ed in black, and a striking initial letter in 
red. The last page contains the edition 
record, finely printed in red and black, and 
also containing the beautiful Riverside 
Press mark, designed by Elihu Vedder, 
printed in black. 

The binding of this little volume, which 
contains nearly a hundred pages, is also 
extremely good. The sides are in dark gray 
boards, with a cream-cotored cloth back, 
both of which are lettered in gold. The 
edition is limited to 500 numbered copies, 
the plates to be destroyed after printing, 
and while issued at $2 net per copy will 
be subject to increase without notice as 
the edition becomes exhausted. 

The volume is so nearly perfect both 
typographically and in Its contents that it 
can scarcely fail to attract the notice of 
all book lovers. Thoreau made the journey 
which the book chronicles as early as 1839, 
The essay on Friendship, which forms the 
contents of the present volume, contains 
@ poem used as a prefude as weil as a 
number of verses interspersed throughout. 
These latter were actually printed in The 
Dial eight years before the essay was 
written: 


“Thus the whole was thrust bodily into 
‘The Week,’ and may be withdrawn with- 
out any loss, for there is nothing in the 
book that leads up to it, nor aught that fol- 
lows depending from it. Taken out of its 
setting this finely cut stone may be en- 
eres for what it is, an independent bit of 
iterature.” 


Thoreau lovers, as well as all lovers of 
real literature, will scarcely need to have 
their attention drawn to this charming 
essay, while the typographical beauty alone 
of s dainty little volume should win for 
it many new friends. 


*OF FRIENDSHIP: An Essay from a Week 
on the Concerd and Merrimac Rivers. hy 
Henry David Thoreau. Pp. .vi.-3.. 191. 
Riverside Press. Boston, New York and Cili- 
cago: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00 net. 
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NEW YORK, 


CHINA. 


Mr. Parker’s Work on Her Histcry, | 


Commerce, and Diplomacy.* 

= HE rece for infor- 
mation China so 
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of literature 
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about 
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is now no ex- 
book the 
subject unless it possesses special features. 
This test is fully met by Mr. Parker's vol- 
ume, which, while not ignoring questions of 
social custom, religion, &c., devotes its main 
attention to the history and of 
commerce in the Far East. For example, 
one whole chapter ‘'s given to 
of Eariy Trade Notions,” 

* Trade others 

"“rade,”" * Revenue,’ ‘ The 
and “ Likin.”” The author is 
well qualified for his task Lhe 
China twenty-five as a 
Consul different 
about in various provinces, has 
been on Chinese affairs to the 
Government of Burma, and is now Reader 
in Chinese at University College, Liver- 
pool. His official training has stood him 
in good stead in the preparation of a book 
which deals largely with facts and figures. 
There attempt at brillianey of style, 
but the hand of the experienced civil serv- 
ant shows itself in Mr. Parker's fondness 
for tabulation, the 
ness of his glossary, index, and maps, all 
set as perfect order though he 
were making a return to the Foreign 
Office. There is no risk in predicting that 
this volume, as soon as it becomes known, 
will be recognized as an authority on its 
subject. In business circles, especially, it 
should receive a warm welcome, 

But Mr. Parker's book many 
pcints of interest even to the average citi- 
zen who is not fascinated by statistics, and 
is not meditating the establishment of a 
trarch of his business at Hankow. How 
strange it is, for instance, to learn that the 
importation of kerosene cil and cheap flour 
from this country is creating as great a 
social revolution in China as was caused in 
England by the advent of tea and the in- 
troduction of gas, 
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Mules may be seen by the thousand in 
distant Bhamo carrying kerosene oil 
through the passes into Yun Nan, peasants 
may be met every evening in Arcadian 
Hainan carrying home a neat pound bag 
of beautiful white flour, together with the 
farthing’s-worth of periwinkles their an- 
cestors have always brought home in the 
evening as a relish for the rice. 

Gne of the oddest curiosities of Chinese 
imyrorts is the great fondness for old Eng- 
lish hcrseshoes, whiagh are considered the 
best iren in the world for making small 
household articles such as brackets, hooks, 
and bolts. Mr, Parker has seen steamer 
after steamer disgorge this paying and use- 
ful “ ballast " at Shanghai. 

Chinese taste has also been cultivated 
into a warm appreciation of such foreign 
luxuries as tumblers and bottles, stockings, 
soaps, lamps, cigars, preserved milk, 
sweets, umbrellas, watches, toys, musical 
boxes, American and European scents, nee- 
dies, firger rings, and fine white sugar for 
povdering ladies’ faces. Statistics are 
given to show the variations in the popular- 
ity of imports at different periods, to which 
is added an estimage of the prospects of the 
fcreign trader at each of the open ports, 
numbering forty-six in all. 


In this chapter on the government of 
China Mr. Parker expresses the opinion 
that Chinese officials, on the whole, “ are 
nO worse than American ‘ bosses ‘that is, 
mere hacks of a corrupt growth, with as 
much ‘conscience’ as their system vouch- 
safes."" The unit of corporate life is the 
hein, or city district, which consists of a 
walled city and an area of from 500 to 1,000 
square miles around it. The hein Magis- 
trate comes in close contact with the peo- 
ple, although in some cases he is appointed 
by the Emperor himself. 


He is judge in the first instance in all 
matters whatsoever, civil or criminal, and 
also Governor of the jail, Coroner, Sheriff, 
Mayor, head surveyor, civil service exam- 
finer, tax collector, Registrar, Lord Lieu- 
tenant, aedile, chief bailiff, interceder with 
the gods; and, in short, what the people 
always call him—‘ father and mother offi- 
cer.” Of these multifarious duties the most 
interesting to the Magistrate himself is un- 
doubtedly the collection of the land tax, by 
which he may in a few years accumulate a 
considerable fortune. The system of admin- 
istration seems to be that of the old Ro- 
man publicani over again. A _ regulation 
amount is expected at Peking, and all de- 
tails are left to the Magtstrate. 

By meéans of juggling with silver rates 
and “ copper cash "’ rates; drawing harrow- 
ing pictures of local disasters and poverty; 
by legerdemain in counting and measuring, 
charging fees for the receipts, notices, 
tickets, attendance, and what not; it has 
come about in the course of time that the 
actual amount of the land tax collected is 
anything between twice and four times the 
legal amount, while under no circumstances 
is the full amount even officially due ever 
admitted to be in hand, 

Sweeping reforms are evidently needed in 
the financial administration of the Celestial 
Empire. Mr, Parker thinks no effective 
alterations will be possible until some one 
of the calibre of Lord Cromer is found, who 
will give his lifetime to the task. In the 
Present confusion there is an appalling 
waste of labor. Surely no circumlocution 
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New i0O°rk: 


12mo. Pp. viil.-257. Boston and 
12mo Pp 901. $1.50. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


office in 
possibly 


Western could 


equal such red-tape absurdities as 


any Government 


related here, 
Funds 


which might easily be sent 


logs of wood, with a guard of soldiers as 
accompanied by carts, 


* bullies,"’ and a commissioned officer. 


fighting 
Even 


escort, 


when sent by draft there is a charge of 2 or 
commis- | 
draft, | 


3 per cent. and a 
sioned officer is sent the 
(just as we send favored officers to carry 
treaties or news of victory,) so that he may 
gain “kudos” for his zeai. * * * 
ficers of high rank, who are known to make 
"0,000 or 40.000 year of their 
posts, gravely work out their balances to 
the thousand-millionth part of ounce, 
forgetting that (even if the clerk's salary 
were only Gd. a day) the time occupied ip 
counting and subtracting each line of fig- 
ures would cover, ten thousand times over, 
the clerk's salary rate per minute. 


for remitting, 


to carry 


taels a out 


an 


The journalists who feel called upon to re- | 


fute Minister Wu whenever he tries to show 
how much better they do things tn China, 
will find a storehouse of fact and illustra- 
tion in Mr. Parker's textbook. It is equally 
well however, for le 
sial and more edifying purposes 
student of Chinese life and history, 
he takes the new at Columbia 
dispenses with oral teaching, it will be of 
great and it will probably save 
from expensive blunders many of our com- 
mercial cagtealiesiiae who, if they are wise, 
may learn from it how to capture, and how 
not to capture, the Chinese market, 
PE RTE 


Bishop Doane’s Rhymes.* 


It has been said of Bishop Doane by a 
‘an Amer- 


s controver- 
To the 
whether 
or 


adapted, 


course 


service; 


clever Englishman that he was 
ican Bishop with the manners of an Orien- 
tal Prince.”” The contrasts in his character 
that elicited this remark are shown in his 
varied verse. In the preface to his daintily 
white and gold bound volume the author 
modestly disclaims the birthright of poet, 
designating his poetical fancies as 
‘rhymes.’ “Ll am old enough,” he says, 
“to dream dreams, and young enough still 
to see visions, but the dream or vision of 
authorship, during which the first rhyme 
published in this volume must have been 
written, long ago faded and melted away.” 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer, there are 
many stanzas in this book which the poet 
need not be ashamed to father. The Bishop 
begins in “ Salutatoria’’ by inviting only 
kindred spirits to the perusal of his book, 
concluding: 

O heart, that claims no kindred lot 
In all our rhymes rebuke them not; 


We sing to no reluctant ear; 
No eye need glance, unwilling, here. 


Twenty songs and hymns, written for 
Christmas, Easter, All Saints’ Day, and 
other Church festivals, were obviously in- 
spired by strong devotional feeling. The 
“ Personal"' poems, following these, are 
love thoughts, caught on the wings and 
crystallized into stanzas, to perpetuate do- 
mestic incidents, such as the lines entitled 
‘“‘T shall kiss both your eyes, Papa,"”’ and 
the verses to the author's father and moth- 
er; or to enshrine memories of friends, as 
when visiting Dr. Trudeau's camp in the 
Adirondacks. Perhaps the strongest of 
these poems is ‘‘ Thomas Nelson." The 
next division of the book is under the head 
of “* Miscellaneous.” Beautiful is the first 
of these poems, “ Life-Sculpture "’: 


Chisel in hand, stood a sculptor boy 
With his marble block before him; 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy, 
As an angel dream passed o’er him. 
He carved that dream on that shapeless 
store, 
With many a sharp incision; 
With heaven's own light the 


shone— 
He had caught that angel vision. 


sculpture 


Sculptors of life are we, as we stand, 

With our lives uncarved before us, 
Waiting the time, when at Gud's command, 

Our dream-life shall pass o’er us: 

If we carve it then, on the yielding stone, 
“With many a sharp tncisfon, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own— 

Our lives, that angel vision. 

Beautiful, also, ts the sonnet “ Light”’ 
and a poem entitled ‘‘ Long Branch,” as 
are the verses penned on “ Yaddo” and to 
Mrs. Spencer Trask, especially “‘ K. N. T.,” 
(Mrs. Trask’s initials:) 


Held in high honor, through all England's 
story 


Three letters, added to a noble name, 
Since ever Arthur ruled in royal glory, 
A nature gallant, pure, and true proclaim, 


Not a mere chance, but this true story 
telling, 

rhe Donentty surname comes of right to 

thee; 
Pure heart; high thought, brave, gracious 
courtesy dwelling 
In the fair Ladye, yclept “KK. N. T."” 
That the author is not without sense of 
humor is demonstrated in ‘* Nugae Alba- 
nienses."" According to “ Amphibious,” a 
Right Reverend is 
A fish in his see, he’s a trams on the land, 
And in baggy lawn sleeves like a big bird, 
he'll stand 

As the type of a deutero-tertio-biety; 

And so ends my contention, to your full 
satiety. 

The last pages In the book contain excel- 
lent receipts for ‘‘ Lobster Salad,” “ Muf- 
fins,’ and “Crullers,” wherein Sydney 
Smith's rhymed directions for a plain salad 
are eclipsed and another proof added of 
the Bishop's versatility. 


George Moore’s new novel, “ Sister Ter- 
esa,’ will be published within a fortnight 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company. The 
Evelyn who figured in “ Evelyn Innes” is 
brought forward here under new conditions, 
and Mr. Moore's psychological analysis is 
eald never to have been more penetrating 
or delicate. The author himself regards 
“ Sister Teresa "’ as the finest thing he has 
done, the most satisfactory from an intel- 
lectual point of view, and the most satisfy- 
ing to his desire to picture life as it 
really is, 
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How to Know the Wild Flowers 


By Mrs WILLIAM STARR DANA 


With 48 Colored 


Plates and New Black and White Drawings, En- 
larged, Rewritten and Entirely Reset. $2.00 ze/. 


“I am delighted with it. . . 


It is so exactly the 


kind of work needed for outdoor folks who live in the coun- 
try but know little of systematic botany, that it is a wonder 
no one has written it before.’’—-Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 


How to Know the Ferns 


By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS (Mrs. Dana.) 
With 150 full-page illustrations. 


$1.50 nes. 


“The inspiration that entered into and made ‘ How to 


Crown 8vo, 


Ferns | 


Know the Wild Flowers ’ so deservedly popular has not been 
lost in ‘How to Know the Ferns.’ ’’—Aew York Times. 


Our Native Trees 


AND HOW TO IDENTIFY 
RIET L. KEELER. 
from photographs, and 
Crown 8vo, $2.00 we. 


162 


THEM. 
With 178 full-page plates 
text-drawings. 


By HAR- 


Trees 


“Should add new interest to the coming Summer for 
many to whom nature is practically a sealed book, as well as 
heighten the pleasure of others to whom she has long been 


dear."—N. Y. Times Sa'urday Review. 


Our Common Birds 


and How to Know Them 


By JOHN B GRANT. 
Oblong 12mo, $1.50 zezé. 


‘It will introduce the student into 


that 


With 64 full-page piates. 


intzresting 


world of bird life where a few favored mortals such as the 
author have won their way and brought back so much of de- 


light.”"— The Congregationaiist. 


Approaching its 100.h THOUSAND, 
Wild Animals I Have Known 


By ERNEST SETON- THOMPSON. 


12mo, $2. 


With 200 illustra. 
tions from drawings by the author. 


Animals 


Square 


“It should be put with Kipling and Hans Christian 


Andersen as a classic." —The Athenaum. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Francis Parkman 


AT LAKE GeorGeE. A hith- 
erto unpublished extract 


from Parkman’s Diary describing his first visit to Lake George. 


Uncle David. 


By Dr. 
Sketch of a New England village type af- 


Leroy M. Yate. A _ character 


fectionately portrayed. With illustrations by A. B. Frost. 


A Tour in Sicily. 


the American School at Athens. 


Ernest Seton-Thompson. 


RAM. Illustrated by the author. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Mustrated by Shepperson. 


John La Farge. 


third instalment, 


the author’s sketches. 


Senator Hoar. 


of their characteristics. 


A richly 
Prof. R. B. RICHARDSON, 


illustrated article by 
¢id of 


KRAG THE 
KOOTENAY 


THE DIARY OF A 
GOOSE Girt. The 


PASSAGES FROM A_ DIARY 
PACIFIC—TAHITI. 


IN THE 
Illustrations from 


SOME FAMOUS OraTORS 1 Have HEARD. 
Recollections of celebrated orators and 


The Delta Country of Alaska. 


By G. R. PUTNAM. Illustrated by the author’s photographs. 


Matthew Arnold. By W. C. BROWNELL. 


Stories and Poems 


by SEWELL Forp, Jutia C. 
R. Dor®, MARTHA GILBERT 


DICKINSON, and MARGUERITE MERINGTON, 


Now Ready 


Price 25 Cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue 


“The Indicator; a Hesperian Leaflet, is 
the title of a little magazine which John 
Scott & Co. of Three Rivers, North Bend, 
Hamilton County, Ohio, are about to issue. 
It may be expected to contain literary and 
artistic contributions from many of the 
writers and artists who furnished the di- 


Di Mr, John James Piatt's, 


New York 


No, 8 of The Manuscript, with its usual 
dainty rubricated cover, has just made its 
appearance from The Manuscript press. 
The American Robert Bridges (‘ Droch ”) 
leads off the number with some observa- 
tions on wildernesses which novelists have 
peopled; there are other brief articles of | 
particular interest to book lovers 
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SATURDAY. JUNE 29, 1901. 


FREDERIC HARRISON, 
re en 
Some of His Impressions of This 
Country Derived During 
His Recent Visit. 


E are confident that readers 
will be glad to see reproduced 
in these columns” several 
striking paragraphs from the 
peper which Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has contributed to 
the current number of The 

Nineteenth Century giving his “ rmpres- 
sions of America.” While we have already 
made some reference to it, the paragraphs 
that literature, architecture, 
education, commercial spirit are 
worthy of quotation Most 
readers will probably conclude from read- 
ing this paper that no Englishman except 
James Bryce has judged America with so 
much sanity or so little insularity. 


pertain to 
and the 
much longer 


collective force, inex- 
these are the impressions 
beyond all that he 
conceived or had expected to 
find It is borne in on him that he has 
come, not so much to another nation as to 
a new continent, inhabited by a people soon 
to be more numerous than any two of the 
greater nations of western Europe, having 
within their own limits every climate and 
preduct between the tropics and the pole, 
with natura’ resources superior to those of 
all Europe put together, and an almost 
boundless field for development in the fu 
ture Europeans, being in touch with the 
eastern seaboard, do not easily grasp the 
idea how fast the population, wealth, and 
energy of the United States are ever sweep- 
ing to the West It is an amusing “ 
when told that the central point of 
population of the United States is now at 
Indiunapolis, nearly a thousand miles west 
of Boston; that the geographical centre of 
the United States since the acquisition of 
Alaska is now west of San Francisco. It is 
long since an Eastern State man has been 
elected President, and we are told that 
there will another, The political 
centre of now said to lie in the 
Mississippi Valley. And the destined 
metropolis of the United States will soon 
be Chicago or St. Louis. Chicago, with its 
unlimited area for expansion north, west, 
and south, and its marvelous site on the 
vast inland seas, may prove to be, in a 
generation, the largest, richest, and most 
powerful city in the world, 
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Chicago, to which I was in- 
vited to give the annual ad- 
dress in commemoration of 
Washington, was the first city in 
the United States in which I sojourned; 
and it naturally interested me much. It 
did so, among other things, because I am 
older than the city itself. At my own birth, 
J Jearn, it was a village in a swamp with 
100 inhabitants, and | heard of a man now 
living who has killed bear on the site of 
the Central Lake Park. Although it is said 
to extend over a space of some thirty miles, 
it has vast edifices of twenty stories, and 
its banks, offices, public buildings, and 
halls show a lavish profusion of marbles, 
granite, and carved stone. It is not a beau- 
tiful city, though it has great natural op- 
portunities on its level lake shore; and per- 
haps, as whole streets have been bodily 
raised upward by machinery many feet, it 
is conceivable that it may be made a fine 
city in time. 

In a country like the United States, where 
every principal city is struggling to 
come the first, 2nd every second-rate town 
is struggling to reach the front rank, there 
is much jealousy between the competing 
cities And Chicago, the youngest of the 
great cities of the world, is the butt of the 
wits of New York and Washington. I was, 
no doubt, fortunate in the conditions under 
which | saw it, but the impression left on 
my mind was that the citizens of Chicago 
were bringing their extraordinary enter- 
prise to bear quite as much on social, intel- 
lectual, and artistic interests as they con- 
fessedly do on grain, ham, steel, and lum- 
ber. They will have to do so if they are to 
hold their own in the future of civilization. 
For the manifest destiny of Chicago is to 
be the heart of the American Continent. 

No competent observer can doubt that in 
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wealth, manufactures, material progress of 
all kinds, the United States, in a very few 
years, must hold the first place in the world 
without dispute. Its population will soon 
double that of any nation of Western Eu- 
rope. That population will have an educa- 
tion second only to that of Germany and 
Switzerland, and superior to that of any 
other European nation. The natural re- 
sources of their country exceed those of 
all Europe put together. Their energy ex- 
ceeds that of the British; their intelligence 
is hardly second to that of Germany ard 
France And their social and _ political 
system is more favorable to material de- 
velopment than any other society ever de- 
vised by man. This extraordinary com- 
bination of national and social qualities, 
with vast numbers and unbounded physical 
cannot fail to give America the 
undisputed lead in all material things. 
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Enormous material triumphs 
obviously have their moral 
and intellectual evils And 
one is constantly led to fancy some paral- 
lels between modern America and old Rome 
at the close of the republic and the rise of 
the empire. The sudden possession of vast 
areas to be exploited, the control of enor- 
Mous masses of skilled workers, the rapid 
acquisition by men bred in hard work and 
having unbounded energy and ambition of 
all the resources the world can offer— 
these are common to the Rome of Cicero 
and Julius, and to the United States of 
Grover Cleveland and William McKinley. 
Paradox as it sounds, | was constantly re- 
minded of the old stories of Crassus, Lu- 
cullus, and the Caesars when I saw the 
lavish profusion of marbles, carvings, and 
mosaics in public and private buildings— 
so many a porticus metata decempedis— 
the wanton luxury which seems inspired by 
a mania of rapidly squandering the riches 
that have been so rapidly acquired. Wealth 
is acquired in Europe by slow stages, and 
usually in more than one generation, In 
America it comes in a few years to men 
whose boyhood was usually passed in hard- 
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ship or severe effort. The sudden mastery 
of enormous sources of power is the pecu- 
liar fact of American society—and its spe- 
cial form of temptation. It is often said, 
“From shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves takes 
only three generations.” Such power ts 
not seldom used well, generously, and with 
public spirit. Not seldom it is used iH, 
with vulgarity, folly, and selfishness. In 
any case, it knows nothing of the social 
conventions, habits, and traditions which, 
for good and for evil, control the use of 
wealth in modern Europe. 

The characteristic note of the United 
| States is to be found in this freedom of 
the individual—the carriére ouverte aux 
talents—in a sense which is unknown to 
Europeans and can hardly be conceived by 
them. Every one of these seventy millions 

at least of whites—has an “equal 
chance" in life. A first-rate education, 
comfort, and “ betterment’ are within the 
reach of every youth and girl of average 
capacity and industry. Most of the men 
eminent in business, politics, or literature 
began life by ‘teaching school."" Every 
messenger boy or machine hand may, be 
an embryo President of the United States, 
of a railroad, or a bank, a powerful jour- 
nalist, or a millionaire. Every lad seems 
conscious that this is open to him, and 
most of them live and work as if they 
meant to try for this end. Every girl at a 
type desk or a telegraph office may live 
to reside in Fifth Avenue, or—who knows? 

in the White House. And the with 
which the youth and girl adapt themselves 
to new careers and wider functions is one 
of the wonders of American life. Europe, 
even France, is organized more or less on 
the caste system, where none but rare ¢x- 
ceptions pass from one social rank or office 
to another from time to time. America is 
the only land on earth where caste has 
never had a footing, nor has left a trace. 
But this (be it said) is true only of the 
white race. 
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The libraries, laborato? 
ries, museums, and gym- 
nasia of the best universi- 
ties and colleges are models of equipment 
The ‘pious founder” 
in Europe. He ts alive 
some 
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has long died out 
in America, and seems to 
magic source of inexhaustible munificence 

Libraries, of course, are not learning, 
museums and laboratories are not knowl- 
edge, much less is an enormous reading 
public literature. And, however much li- 
braries may be crowded with readers, how- 
ever spacious and lavish are the mountings 
of technical schools, and though seventy 
millions of articulate men and women can 
pass the seventh standard of a board school, 
the question of the fruit of all this remains 
to be answered. The passing visitor to the 
United States forms his own impression as 
to the bulk and the diffusion of the instru- 
ments of education, but he is in no better 
position than any one else to measure the 
product. The sight of such a vast appara- 
tus of education, such demand for educa- 
tion, and that emphatically by both sexes, 
must create a profound impression. 

The lighter American literature has little 
of the charm and sparkle that mark the 
best writing of France, because, apart from 
National gifts of esprit, American society 
does not lend itself to the daily practice of 
polished conversation. After all, it is con- 
versation, the spoken thought of groups of 
men and women in familiar and easy inter- 
course, which gives the aroma of literature 
to written ideas. And where the arts of 
conversation have but a moderate scope 
and value, the literature will be solid but 
seldom brilliant. a 

But all these conditions, if they tend in 
the same direction, are perhaps of minor 
importance. The essential point is that lit- 
erature of a high order is the product of 
long tradition and of a definite social en- 
vironment. Millions of readers do not make 
it, nor myriads of writers, though they read 
the same books and use the same language 
and think the same thoughts. A distinctive 
literature is the typical expression of some 
organized society, cultivated by long user 
and molded on accepted standards. It 
would be as unreasonable to look for a 
formed and classical style in a young, in- 
organic, and fluid society, however large it 
may be and however voracious of printed 
matter, as to look in such a land for West- 
minster Abbeys and Windsor Castles. 
America will no doubt in the 
come produce a National literature of its 
own, when it has had time to create a 
typical society of its own, and intellectual 
traditions of its own. 
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Literature, politics, manners, 
and habits, all bear the same 
impress of the dominant idea 
| of American society—the sense of equal- 
ity. It has its great side, its conspic- 
uous advantages, and it has also its limita- 
tions and its weakness. It struck me that 
the sense of equality is far more national 
; and universal in America than it is in 
France, for all the paeans to equality that 
the French pour forth and their fierce pro- 
testations to claim it. 

But this ingrained sense of the absolute 
equality of all white citizens reacts on all 
things. The Congressman is, at Washing- 
ton, a successful politician; but, outside 
Congress, he is one of seventy millions. 
A Senator, a Cabinet Minister, or a Presi- 
dent, is merely a prominent citizen raised 
by ballot from the ranks, to return to the 
ranks when his term of office is up. ‘The 
reaction from the divine right and heredi- 
tary privileges of the monarchies and aris- 
tocracies of Europe has led to slipshod 
habits in public affairs which scandalize 
the Old World and go much deeper than 
mere outsides, 
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The White 
ecutive Mansion is called, is in- 
teresting for its historic associa- 
tions, which exactly cover the 
nineteenth century, with its por- 
traits and reminiscences of Presidents and 
statesmen, and its characteristic simplicity 
and modest appointments. It is not a con- 
venient residence for a President with such- 
great responsibilities. But, as the term of 
residence is usually so short, and the asso- 
ciations of the house are so rich, it would 
be a pity to change it for a pretentious 
modern palace. In the meantime the quiet 
old mansion, merely a fine Georgian coun- 
try house in a pleasant park, serves to re- 
mind the American citizen of the demo- 
cratic origin of his Chief Magistrate, who 
is certainly not yet an Emperor. The 
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White House was a residence suitable for 
men like Jefferson, Lincoln, and Grant, and 
it seems a not unfitting office for their 
successors, 

The Capitol at Washington struck me as 
being the most effective mass of public 
buildings in the world, especially when 
viewed at some distance, and from the park 
in which it stands, I am well aware of cer- 
tain constructive defects which have been 
insisted on by Ferguson and other critics; 
and no one pretends that it is a perfect de- 
sign of the highest order either in original- 
ity or style. But as an effective public edi- 
fice of a grandiose kind, I doubt if any 
capital city can show its equal. This is 
largely due to the admirable proportions of 
its central dome group, which I hold to be, 
from the pictorial point of view, more suc- 
cessful than those of St, Peter's, the Cath- 
edral of Florence, Agia Sophia, St. Isaac's, 
the Panthéon, St. Paul's, or the new Cath- 
edral of Berlin. But the unique effect is 
still more due to the magnificent site which 
the Capitol at Washington enjoys. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the site of the 
Capitol is the noblest in the world, if we 
exclude that of the Parthenon in its pris- 
tine glory. Neither Rome nor Constanti- 
nople, nor Florence, nor Paris, nor Berlin, 
nor London possesses any central eminence 
with broad open spaces on all sides, 
crowned by a vast pile covering nearly four 
acres and rising to a height of nearly 300 
feet, which seems to dominate the whole 
city. Washington is the only capital city 
which has this colossal Gentre or crown. 
And Londoners can imagine the effect if 
their St. Paul's stood in an open park 
reaching from the Temple to Finsbury Cir- 
cus, and the great creation of Wren 
dazzling white marble, and soared into an 
atmosphere of sunny light. 


Of all that I saw in America, I 
look back with most emotion to 
my visit to Mount Vernon, the 
home and burial place of George Washing- 
ton I saw it on a lovely Spring day, amid 
thousands of pilgrims, in the inauguration 
week. On a finely wooded bluff, rising 
above the grand Potomac River, stands the 
plain but spacious wooden house of the 
Founder of the Republic. It has been pre- 
served and partly restored with perfect 
taste, the original furniture, pictures, and 
ornaments supplemented by fit contempo- 
rary pieces. it enables one perfectly to 
conjure up an image of the homely, large, 
and generous life of the President before 
the war called hfm to the field, and after 
he had retired from afl cares of state. We 
fancy him sitting under the spacious east- 
ern portico, with its eight tall columns, 
looking out over the broad 
forest and river, or lying in his last sleep in 
the simple bed, with its dimity coverlet, and 
then laid to rest in the rural tomb below 
the house, which he ordered himself, and 
in which his descendants have insisted on 
keeping his remains. Gen. Grant lies beside 
the Hudson at New York, in a magnificent 
mausoleum palpably imitated from. the 
tomb of Napoleon in the Invalides. How 
infinitely more fitting and more touching 
ds the Spartan simplicity of Washington's 
burial place—an austere cell within his own 
ancestral ground; yet not a morning's drive 
from the splendid capital which the Nation 
has named after its heroic founder—how 
much more fitting and more touching is 
this than the imperial mausoleum to which 
they have carried the bones of the tyrant 
who ruined France! |t has been frequently 
attempted to remove the sarcophagus in 
which Washington lies from Mount Vernon, 
his home, to place it under the dome of the 
But as yet it has been wisely de- 
cided to do nothing that can impair the 
unique legend which has gathered round 
the memory of the Western Cincinnatus. 
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America is making violent ef- 
forts to evolve a National 
architecture, but as yet it has 
produced little but miscellaneous imita- 
tions of European types and some won- 
derful constructive devices. A walk along 
the Broadway and Fifth Avenue of New 
York leaves the impression of an extraor- 
dinury medley of incongruous styles, highly 
ingenious adaptations, admirable artistic 
workmanship, triumphs of mechanics, the 
lavish use ef splendid materials, and an 
architectural pot-pourri which almost rivals 
the Rue des Nations at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1%), There are some excellent copies 
of European buildings, such as the Giralda 
of Seville, Venetian palaces, chateaux from 
Touraine, Palladian loggie, and here and 
there a German schloss. There are some 
beautiful revivals of fine art, such as the 
thirteenth century Gothic of St. Patrick's, 
the Italian palaces of the Metropolitan and 
University Clubs, the Renaissance 
of the Vanderbilts. Facing Central Park, 
eech millionaire seems to have commis- 
sioned his architect to build him a mansion 
of any ancient style from Byzantine to the 
last French Empire, provided only it was 
in centrast to the style of his neighbors. 
So commissioned, the artist had lavished 
skillful carving, singular ingenuity and 
noble material in stone, marble, and mosaic. 
Many of these are interesting experiments, 
und some are beautiful, but the general 
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effect of such rampant eclecticism is rather | 


bewildering. 

In constructive novelties the American 
builder is consummate. Among these are 
the Brobdingnagian piles of twenty stories, 
the substitution of lifts for staircases, the 
construction of edifices of steel, the profuse 
stone and marble as ornaments 
rather than as material, the multiplication 
of baths, heating apparatus, electric and 
other mechanical devices, and the intensely 
modern and up-to-date contrivances which 
put to shame the clumsy conservatism of 
the Old World. Nothing in Europe since 
the fall of old Rome and Byzantium, not 
even Genoa in its prime, has equaled the 
lavish use of magnificent marble columns, 
granite blocks, and ornamental stone as we 
see it to-day in the United States. The Illi- 
nvis Trust Bank of Chicago—a vast marble 
palace-—is, | suppose, the most sumptuous 
and one of the most beautiful commercial 
edifices in the world, and its safety deposit 
vaults are among the sights of that city. 

The reckless use of precious marbles 
seems to threaten exhaustion of the quar- 
ries, but one is assured that they are ample 
for all demands. Why more use is not 
made in Europe of the magnificent marbles 
of America is not very obvious. But we 
certainly might easily adopt some of the 
constructive devices of their builders. Not, 
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in twenty or twenty-four floors and five 
hundred rooms, built of steel, and faced 
with granite as a veneer, which are seen 
in New York and Chicago, and hopelessly 
disfigure both cities. If these became gen- 
eral, the streets would become dark and 
windy cafions, and human nature would 
call out for their suppression. But the 
British architect has much to learn from 
modern American builders. In matters of 
construction, contrivance, the free use of 
new kinds of stone and wood, of plumbing, 
heating, and the minor arts of fitting, the 
belated European in America feels himself 
whirled into a new 
ecertury and a later civilization. 


About tne prodigious luxury, 
extravagance, and money-making 
of the United States, of which we 
hear so much, a passing visitor has no 
right to dogmatize. America is a very rich 
country, where everything but raw mate- 
rial is very dear, where fortunes are made 
very rapidly, and where the scale of every- 
tung is raised in proportion. The sudden 
acquisition of wealth is more often the re- 
sult of the vast numbers of those who deal 
in any market or buy any commodity, rath- 
er than of any abnormal development of 
the acquisitive instinct. The railroad, or 
or oil ‘‘ boss’ becomes a multi-mill- 
ionaire in a decade owing to the colossal 
scale of the railroad, corn, and oil trades. 
There are perhaps more rich men in Amer- 
ica than there are in Europe, but then 
there are not so many poor men, There 
are costly mansions in New York City, 
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though none on the seale of Stafford House, 
Bridgewater House, and Dorchester House. 
And in the country there are no such royal 
palaces as Arundel Castle, Castle Howard, 


Longleat, and Mentmore. American mill- 
jonaires do not own spacious parks, racing 
studs, and deer forests, nor are they sur- 
rounded by armies of tenants, dependents, 
servants, and equipages as are described in 
“ Lothair.”” They roll up fortunes, often au- 
tomatically, owing to the wealth and num- 
bers of the population in which capital op- 
erates. And they lavish their rapid gains 
sometimes in kouses, paintings, yachts, and 
seldom in schools, ob- 
servatories, and museums. But I saw 
nothing to suggest that wealth in America 
is worse acquired or worse applied than it 
is in Europe. 

I must repeat 


banquets, and not 


that I am giving nothing 


| but the first impressions of a passing vis- 


itor who spent two months in the United 
States for the first time in his life. Though 
I had special opportunities to see from the 
central point the official world, the uni- 
versities, the literary, and the commercial 
well aware that I brought 
away nothing more than the thumbnail 
sketches of an impressionist. But my im- 
pression is that the accounts we too often 
get of American life are ridiculous exag- 
gerations. English journalism distorts and 
magnifies the caricatures it presents, just 
as American journalism distorts and mag- 
nifies the traits of English life. 
‘Shere are no doubt vices, blots, 
and social diseases on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but the proportion these bear to 
the Nation is grossly overstated by sensa- 
tional literature. As to the worship of the 
‘Almighty Dollar,’ I neither saw it nor 
heard of it; hardly as much as we do at 
home. I may say the same as to official 
corruption and volitical intrigue. Congress, 
ministers, magistrates in the United States 
seemed to me to be a good deal of the same 
stuff as Parliaments, Cabinets, and Judges 
with us. There are a few good journals; 
but the average press seemed to me dull, 
trivial, provincial, and harmless, however 
insipid. The yellow press, the brutal and 
guiter press, I never saw or heard of, 
nor did | meet any one who read it. New 
York, of course, has the vices of great 
cities, but they are not visible to the eye, 
and they are a drop in the ocean of the 
American people. Even fe passing tourist 
must note the entire freedom of American 
towns trom the indecencies that are parad- 
ed in European cities. The youngest girls 
gc about the streets of New York alone; 
and a lady travels unattended from San 
Francisco to Washington. I received a 
deep impression that in America the rela- 
tions of the sexes are in a state far more 
sound and pure than they are in the Old 
World; that the original feeling of the Pil- 
grim Fathers about woman and about man 
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has sufficed to color the mental and moral 


atmosphere, and to give all sexual prob- 
lems a new and clear field to develop in 
normal ways. 

I close my impressions with a sense that 
New World offers a great field, both 
moral and intellectual, to the peaceful de- 
velopment of an industrial society; that 
this society 1s in the main sound, honest, 
that vast numbers and the 
passion of equality tend to low averages in 
thought, in manners, and in public opinion, 
which the zeal of the devoted minority 
tends gradually to raise to higher planes 
ot thought and conduct; that manners, if 
more boisterous, are more hearty than with 
us, and, if less refined, are free from some 
morgue and hypocrisy; that 

many of the bonds of Eu- 
tradition and feudal survivals, the 
American democracy east off also 
something of the aesthetic and moral in- 
heritance left in the Old World; that the 
zeal for learning, justice, and humanity 
lies so deep in the American heart that it 
will in the end the two grave prob- 
lems which face the tuture of their citi- 
zens—the eternal struggle between capital 
and labor; the gulf between people of color 
and the people of 
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** £19,000,"" by Burford Delannoy, is a de- 
tective tale which deals with the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of a large sum of money 
and the adventures of the man who at- 
tempts to recover it. 
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Three Years in That Land andin 


Chinese Turkestan.* 
=aAPT. DEASY, an Englishman 
and an indefatigable explorer, 
with the love of adventure 
and the chase running in his 
veins, takes the reader on a 
| series of journeys and ex- 
ploring expeditions extending 
over three and covering more than 
5,000 miles of 
These 
trackless and 
fastnesses 
Kashmir, 
the weird 


years 
territory. 
wanderings were over well-nigh 
almost inaccessible mountain 
Now camp was pitched in 
now we find the traveler lost in 
and uninhabited Takla Makan 
Desert, and again, in the depth of the piti- 
less Winter he is treading his way 
over the ice-clad precipices of the Yarkand 
River Valley. All the while he has to con- 
tend with the stupidity, ignorance, and du- 
plicity of officials and common people who 
imagine him the scout of a vast army of 
occupation, or the agent of a Government 
waiting with wary cupidity 20 pounce upon 
barren rocks, mountain peaks, where 
human treads, or uninhabited 
deserts 

From the pleasant vale of Kashmir, after 
many weeks of busy preparation, Capt. 
Deasy set out on his first long journey, On 
the ‘-th of June, 1896, he left Fobrang, the 
last village he was destined to see for five 
With his scientific training he 
to do much for the enrichment of ac- 
knowledge about the geography and 
topography of that little known portion of 
Asia, while he brought back to Burope 
many rare specimens of its peculiar flgra. 

Up the Marsemik Mourftain and its frozen 
snows his caravan wendéd its slow way, 
suffering from the high aititudes, the biting 
winds, and the low temperature. Horses 
and men alike gave out in dire distress; at 
last the caravan reached Rimdi and camped 
in a comparatively level place, and in such 
comfort as mountain explorers might ex- 
pect. All around towered the lofty, snow- 
clad peaks, white, solitary, grand, amid 
solitudes that seemed primeval. 

The author gives a fine view of this 
camping place. Indeed, the book abounds 
with the very best of illustrations taken by 
the explorer on the spot with his own cam- 
era. There is no recent book of travel in 
which the understanding is so vividly as- 
sisted by realistic representations as in the 
plates taken from photographs of actual 
scenes presented the reader by the skill 
and sound common sense of the English 
Captain. 

His experiences with the 
the ponies, mules, and sheep used as beasts 
of burden, are most amusing and often 
comical. The amount of lying dore by the 
average man in those regions is simply 
wonderful to relate. 

Russian influence 
fin these countries. 
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largely predominated 
It often happened that 
the British travelers, and even the English 
Government officials, had a hard time in 
trying to procure the necessary official rec- 
ognition by which supplies could be ob- 
tained and guides engaged The cunning 
and duplicity of these “lying officials” 
were constantly coming to the 
At Yarkand it became important 
permission to take certain observations in 
determining a matter of longitude. The 
town happened at the time to be under 
military control, The English Special As- 
sistant for Chinese Affairs, Macartney, and 
Capt asy went to the Chow-Kuan for 
the permission. They were in- 
formed that they must go to the commanfi- 
ing military officer, or Teetai. To this per- 
gon they went with ceremonial formality. 

On reaching his door, however, we 
were informed that he was engaged with 
other visitors, but that, if we waited a 
little, we could see him. This message was 
vunristakably an insult, for we knew that 
the Chow-Kuan was not then his visitor, 
and there was no other dignitary in the 
towr who should not have been required to 
leave in order to give place to Macartney. 

Then came an appeal to the 
@emand an explanation. As a result of 
this, the Teetai, who professed to be deaf, 
laid the whole blame on careless servants, 
end promising them for 
their neglect, came im person in all his 
state to make the most humble apologies. 

Capt. Deasy thus the scene: 
The Teetai, on entering Macartney’s room, 
at once began to kotow to him, bringing 
his forehead down to the ground in token of 
humble apology. Macartney, in politeness, 
Was required to acknowledge it by a like 
movement, while I was free to enjoy the 
Spectacle My friend was not quite con- 
vinced of the good faith of the visitor, who 
might slyly leave the ceremony incomplete, 
and he resolyed to reciprocate no further 
than occasion demanded. His observation 
was hampered by his white helmet, which 
dropped over his face, as he bent toward 
the ground, but he was able by stealthy 
glances to assure himself that the Teetai 
really did kotow, and when both had thus 
humbled themselves the reconciliation was 
complete. 

The volume affords many amusing con- 
trasts. At one place it is difficult for the 
traveler to either coax or bribe the in- 
habitants out of their surly indifference, 
and all supplies and assistance on the 
march are impossible to obtain. At another 
Stage of the journey, as at Khotan, a man- 
ufacturing centre, where carpet weaving, 
silk and rug making are carried on, a 
pluce famous also for its jade cutting and 
polishing works, and in all the vicinity 
Capt. Deasy actually sickened of atten- 
tions, sweatreats, and the giving of costly 
Presents in return for these attentions. 

Travelers in China impress us with the 
dreadful crowding of the empire. There is 
no quiet spot where men are scarce and 
Bature stretches out her arms appealingly 
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Deasy, late Sixteenth Queen's Lancers, and 
Gold Medalist-of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. a Apnendicgs, pears. and Ilus- 

m 


fptjons, Complete Ginsr a . eanvt, eo New 
us Cao ‘wae 


surface. 
to secure 


requisite 


Yamen to 


to have beaten 


describes 


EW YORK, 





to solitude and meditation. Humanity 
swarms and teems on hill and in vale 

In Thibet and Turkestan, however, the 
author found an 
where 


abundance of solitary 
even the nomad 
Lonely mountain and 

with here and there a 
stricken village or encampment, 
him up. 

Capt. Deasy’s Winter journey through the 
valley of the Yarkand River full of 
wild experience devoid of danger 
At one time the caravan came down from 
the steep rocks and traveled 
tringe of ice that skirted the river. 
a high point the traveler saw an icefloe 
with piles of jagged ice speeding down 
stream on the swift current. He had barely 
time to bring the men and beasts of burden 
to the shore. He writes: 

It was a most anxious timé. All our 
men were in jeopardy. Yet the danger was 
of short duration, and just as the last 
cavaleade reached the bank a large ice- 
floe became jammed between the ice 
fringes, checking the current, which after 
an instant broke through with great force. 
The icefloe came crashing onward and tore 
up the ice fringe, where, a few moments 


before, the men and animals had been plod- 
ding wearily along. 

The Captain's method of procedure in pro- 
curing supplies for his men and animals 
vividly illustrates the native character and 
customs. It was impossible to deal with 
each native vendor. His usual method was 
to instruct his head caravan man to tell 
the head man of the village, the Ming 
Bashi or Yuz Bashi, to have the accounts 
ready. When he was paid in full in the 
presence of as big a crowd as could be col- 
lected, then the precaution was taken to ask 
him several times if all was settled. Then 
they would squabble among themselves. For 
the head man wag paid the high prices de- 
manded of Europeans, but he would insist 
on settling with his compatriots at current 
native prices 
Turkestan has quite a complex 
Government. But the whole system is rot- 
ten to the core. Every official patterns his 
life on the corrupt practices of the Gov- 
ernmental life that has so cursed China 
From the highest official down to the low- 
est it is one systematic fraud. The Futai 
and the humble Oan Bashi alike are birds 
of prey. These men are unpaid and they 
live by plunder. Their right to ‘‘ squeeze ”’ 
is well recognized. They are despots within 
their districts. 

For instance, ‘‘ public offices are nearly 
always sold; justice is sold; the enjoyment 
of public rights, such as water-supply, can 
be secured only by bribes paid to officials 
in charge, and there is no immunity what- 
ever from exorbitant taxation, the pro- 
ceeds of which go mostly to the private 
pockets of public officials."’ Sin-Chiang is 
a poor province, regarded as a sort of 
Chinese Siberia, and toward ttre cost of its 
administration other provinces of China 
contribute annually about 200,000 taels, 
yet the Chinese officials in the 
understood to obtain, by the 
at their command, a good annual 
revenue. The Chow Kan of Yarkand in 
three years was reputed to have saved 
some 200,000 rupees. 

The administration of 
with the 


mn 


wastes, was ab- 


sent. desert fast- 


nesses, 


poverty- 
swallowed 


was 
and not 
along the 
From 


Chinese 


province 
are 
rveans 


justice is on a par 
other departments of government. 
The rich are fined and the poor are beaten. 
imprisonment is resorted to, and in the 
murder the death penalty. The 
Chow-Kuan has to pay a fine to the Futal, 
who is above him, and also to the Taotat 
of the district, consequently convictions for 
murder are comparatively rare. 

A Beg in Yarkand was murdered by one 
of his sons. The fine justice meted out in 
the case by the Chow-Kuan was to excuse 
the parricide on the ground that the ac- 
cused was drunk when he committed the 
atrocity. Thus the distinguished official 
escaped from paying the fine that a 
viction of murder would have made 
sary. 

The same corruption prevails in the army 
as in the other 
ment. The quota of soldiers is never filled. 
But pay is drawn for the whole number, 
and in case of an inspection the*rag, tag, 
and bobtail are impressed into service for 
the occasion. 

The picture that the Captain gives of the 
and political conditions in Thibet 
and Chinese Turkestan is not, on the whole, 
a very hopeful oné, but is sombre, with 
few redeeming traits to light up the can- 
vas. Ignorance and prejudice and hatred 
of European innovations are ingrained with 
the people. 

The illustrations of the volume 
merous, and truly illuminate the 
bring vividly before the reader the won- 
derful mountain scenery of these old 
lands and the quaint and curious people, 
with their primitive customs. 

ed 
Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture.* 

Piero Della Francesca was not one of the 
greatest painters of the fifteenth century, 
however generously one may estimate his 
attainment, but that he was indeed, as his 
present biographer claims for him, one of 
the most individual, 
tions in this attractive number of the 
“Great Masters’ series testify. His skill 


case of 


con- 


neces- 


departments 


of Govern- 


social 


are nu- 
text and 


in perspective and the architectonic beauty | 


of his compositions are secondary qualities 


compared with the stately grace and reserve ; 


of his individual figures and the 
simplicity of his. rendering. 


sincere 
His biographer 


pays him in full the appreciation too often } 


refused him by critics, and gives a con- 
scientiods and interesting account of his 
life and work: <As in the other volumes of 
this series there is appended a catalogue of 
the authentic works of Piero and of cer- 
tain works attributed to him, arranged ac- 
cording to the galleries in which they are 


contained. Out of the scanty list five of the | 


attributions are rejected by the author. 


*PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, By w. C. 
With 38 illustrations, Cloth, 


Waters, M, A. 
London: ‘George Bell & Sons, 


Byo. Pp. 135. 
_New orks The Macmillan ‘ompany. 
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| Mills of God. 


By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE. 


A Romance. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


This strong and dramatic 
power that we cannot afford to disregard rT 
picture Virginia and England in the later 
Tom Moore, and Sheridan are interwoven in the romance; 
balls, junketings, much bravery of bearing, and all the 
dominating every tine of the book is the figure of Elinor 
dramatic that she has been likened to Beatrix Esmond, 
author has been courageous in her choice of a theme 
appeal, while her power in developing her motive 
is one to be reckoned with seriously in modern 


Ilfustrated. {2mo. 


romance presents a new American 
work The dramatic 


eighteenth century 


writer of exceptional 
book 
Goethe, 
royal seandal, court 
that bad time; and 
Grafton, a woman so beautiful and 
but a Beatrix with a heart The 
which is tre » yet full of emotional 
proves conclusively that this new writer 
fiction 


Ghe Great War 
Trek. 


With the British Army in the 
Veldt. By JAMES BARNES, author 
of “Midshipman Farragut,” “The 
Hero of Erie,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50 net; postage 12c. additional. 


This is a personal, picturesque, 
matel story of the life of the 
experiences in battle, told by a singularly 
graphic writer and keen observer who was 

and constantly attracted by the human interest of 
trees, the strange life which he shared. Mr. Barnes 
which have been admirably reproduced in was among the first to enter Cronje’s laager 
colors. The great popularity of his finely after the surrender. He had to do with Lord 
illustrated and useful book is familiar to na- Roberts and other conspicuous actors in the 
ture-lovers. The new edition in colors forms drama. Nothing more eloquent and readable 
a beautiful and indispensable guide to a has apf ed among the war literature of 
knowledge of foilage and of trees, recent years. 


such 
happeni s f the 
George LV., Napoleon, 
there is a 
ongoings of 


Familiar Trees and 
Their Leaves. 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. 
New edition. With pictures of rep- 
resentative trees in colors, and over 
200 drawings from nature by the 
author. With the botanical name 
and habitat of each tree and a record 
of the precise character and color of 
its leafage. 8vo. Cloth, $1.75 net; 
postage 18c. additional 


Mr. Mathews has executed careful 
truthful paintings of characteristic 


and dra- 
camp and actual 


The three hundredth issue of APPLETONS’ FAMOUS TOWN AND COUN- 
TRY LIBRARY, which will be ready July 2z,is signalized and adorned witha 
new and artistic cover design. This comely binding suggests the broad appeal 
of the series—its popularity inthe busy mart and in the shady mead far from 
the madding crowd. 


The Seal of Silence. 


A Novel. By ARTHUR R. CONDER. No. 300, Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. {2mo. Cloth, $5.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Like the author of ‘* David Harum,”’ Mr 
blame. He has not lived to see 
shows that he understood to the 


Conder has passed beyond the voices of praise or 
his novel published, and his first book is also his last. . It 
full that primary requisite of successful story-telling, the 
necessity of seizing upon and holding the interest of readers. In an environment of English 
country life, Mr. Conder has found a plot, a succession of incidents, and a group of striking 
characters which show an extraordinary power of perception and description, a quick ap- 
preciation of types, and a charming humor. His dramatic romance of modern life turns large- 
ly upon a curious and novel situation, 


Two Recent Novels in the Town and Country Library. 
Each {2mo, Cloth, $5.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Ghe Mystery of 
the Clasped Hands. 


A Romance. By GUY BOOTHBY, 
author of “Dr. Nikola,” “My Indian 
Queen,” etc. 


mystery of Mr. Boothby is a 
the sea; suggested at the opening, is carried terest, and the development of his exciting 
through a series of weird scenes, and finds story to its climax forms a most thrilling 
an explanation in part in a thrilling climax.— illustration of the possibilities of romance in 
New York Times Saturday Review. modern life,—Cleveland World. 


D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


From the 


Unsounded Sea. 


A Romance. By NELLIE K. BLIS- 
SETT, author of “The Wisdom of 
the Simple,” etc. 


It is a romance, in which the master of suspended in- 
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KING ALFRED veeeeeeesesLouis Dyer 
16th CENTURY TRUSTS:.:: A. P. Winston 
THE NEW ENGLAND WOMAN Kate Stephens 
ASPECTS OF THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 

E. R. White 
NEW ORLEANS AND RECONSTRUCTION .: - Aibert Phelps 


Serials by SARAH ORNE JEWETT and MARY JOHNSTON. 
A Group of Out-door Poems by JOHN BURROUGHS and others. 


OUT TODAY 


The New Chicago Story by Mr, WILL PAYNE, entitled 


The Story of Eva: 


is recognized by the critics as a novel of distinct power, and by 
Chicago critics and readers as portraying with uncommon clear- 
ness, force, and literary skill certain features of life ina great 
city, and while drawing no formal moral the situations and 
characters in the drama suggest powerfully the lesson which 
life teaches. $1.50. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Sent, postpaid, by 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


oo TO PIANISTS, STU. 


$1.00 00 Worth of Music Fees DENTS OR SINGERS 


In order to make the readers of THE TIMES familiar with the Standard Musical Association 
and ita object, (which is to supply music of all kinds at the lowest possible price,) we will send 
four musical compositions to any address on receipt of ten cents. Three of the four ‘complete selec - 
eee a eopyrighted, and cannot.be bought in any music store for less than one dollar, 

we require is that you send your name and address--and ten cents in stamps for post- 
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Poe The July number of The 
= Bookman contains an. ex- 


an Athlete. tremely interesting and intel- 


ligent article on “ Poe's Student Days at 
the University of Virginia.” It is a fact 
not generally known that Poe probably 
held the world’s record in his day for the 
running broad jump. 


His greatest athletic achievement dates 
from June, 1825, when he swam, under a 
hot sun, from Ludlam’s Wharf (Richmond) 
to Warwick, a distance of six miles, against 
a very strong tide. “Any swimmer in the 
Falls in my days,"’ says Poe, “ would have 
swum the Hellespont and thought nothing 
of the matter.’ This feat on the James, 
which is duly attested, was indeed remark- 
able for a boy, and in a measure justifies 
his beast that he could swim the English 
Channel from Dover, to Calais. But Poe's 
prowess was not confined to swimming. 
He had the reputation of being the best 
young boxer in Richmond; and if in fights 
he ever had to exercise the valorous dis- 
cretion of flight, he could readily have out- 
stripped most contestants, for his swift- 
ness in running was hoted among his com- 
anions. His athletic record in field sports, 
however, would have been made in the run- 
ning broad jump, for during his early life, 
probably here at the ufliversity, he jumped 
21 feet 6 Inches on a level, with a running 
start of twenty yards. His chief compet - 
tor in athletic contests here was one of the 
Labranche brothers of New Orleans, who 
had been educated in France and trained in 
physical exercise, But the sad-faced Poe 
took his sports seriously, and exhibited lit- 
tle boyish enthusiasm or spirit in his tri- 
umphs. 

We also learn much about Poe's favorite 
studies—literature, French conversation, 
and Latin composition how he pros- 
pered with them. Here, too, we become ac- 
quainted with efforts in prose 


and poetry. 


and 


Poe's early 


= 
“the Tawer The second of the Mary- 
of Wye.” land series of which The 

rower of Wye was the 
first will probably be “ Clairbonne’s Mem- 
ory,” which will appear next Fall. It is a 
tale of the Chesapeake in the second year 
of the civil war—also of psychological phe- 
nomena never before used in fiction. Mr. 


William H 
work on a 


Babcock, 
of President 


the author, is now at 


story Lincoln and 


the City of Washington and its environs 
in war time. This book will probably be en- 
titled ‘‘ The Ruler of the People.’’ This will 
be the third story in recent times in which 
President Lincoln figures, ‘‘ The Crisis" 
and “ They That Took the Sword" being 


Lothrop & Co. of Boston will 
‘Cain of the Char- 
of material and 
which he spent nearly four 
the Britain of the 
legendary his- 


the first two 
publish Mr 
fots,”’ for 

the writing 
years. It isa 
century.- and 


sabcock’'s 
the 
of 


collection 


review of 
sixth its and 
torical Emperor, King Arthur. 
—_ 
a general 
objection metaphors 
Metaphors. 
P among purists, and a corre- 
spondent calls our attention to the fact that 


seems to be 


mixed 


Mixed bnere 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, in his Harvard ad- 
dress on ‘King Alfred,” a portion of 
which we cited last week, evidently takes 
the palm. Here is the “ objectional”’ pas- 
fage: 

But it was the bones of our common 
tongue; it was the bones with the marrow 
in them, ready to be clothed in flesh and 


equipped with sinews and nerves. But this 
simple and unsophisticated tongue the gen- 
ius of our Saxon hero so used and molded, 
&e 

Of course, 
metaphors 


school rhetorics condemn mixed 
but personally we see no objec- 
tion to them if the illusion in each figure is 
perfect, if ecnsiderable effort be re- 
quired on the part of the critic to bring the 
incongrvity to light, 


Whether ‘tis nobler in the 
The slings and arrows of outrageous 
une 


Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 

is certainly a mixed metaphor; still 
* 

will deny its strength and beauty. 


and 


mind to suffer 
fort- 


no one 
Apropos 


of Mr. Harrison an American “ private 
letter is now going the rounds of the Lon- 
don press which is said to be a genuine 
American expression Here is a passage: 
We had a visit from Frederic Harrison 
lately As a lecturer he's about equal to 
Matthew Arnold We haven't any so bad 
in this country. Why is it that English 
men of letters, who write so well, are such 


| remember 
as awkward 


hopeless sticks on a platform? 
hearing Thomas Hughes once 
and bashful as a schoolboy. Give a Yan- 
kee one-tenth of their culture and he will 
make forty times the impression on an au- 
dience What Harrison had to say (about 
Cromwell) was fine, but any average under- 
graduate. would have said it better. 















verses 
One of the most novel feat- 
Cleveland ures of the Cleveland Pub- 
Public iic Library work for the cur- 
Library rent year—always a ploneer 
in all attempts to increase | 
the circulation of good books through 
the medium of the public schools 
is set_forth in a circular letter sent out to 
the raduates of the Cleveland grammar 
scheols on June 14, 1901, In it Mr. William 
i jrett, the head librarian, assures those 
boys and girls who may upon such gradua- 
tien from a grammar school consider their 
education finished, that in after life many 
of them will wish they had gone on through 
high school and college He suggests, also, 
that if there be among them any who care 
for a higher education and yet feel they 
must become wage earners, a_ public 
library is in reality a “ people’s universi- 
ty where, without cost, they can find 
books to read on every subject they 
may care to know about He reminds 
them that ome of the world’s greatest 
men and women have had only books for 
teachers, and probably not half so many 
nor so good as those at their own disposal. 
Therefore, Mr. Brett and the Library Board 
extend a cordial invitation to these young 


people to make the library their university, 


a@ means for continuing their education, in- 





viting them to go freely to the library 
Staff for all necessary advice, and setting 
apart Wednesday, June 26, from 3:30 to 


8:30 P. M. as a special reception day for 





| bibliographical details as to each item 





such grammar school graduates, all 
Wednesdays throughout the Summer being 
considered their special days, and above all 
advising them to “spend an hour or two 
in the library now and then, browsing 
amcng the books, and see what interesting 
things you will discover there. You can 
choose there the greatest people of all ages 


for your companions, teachers, and 
friends."’ 
oom 
ye pe Mrs. E. L. Voynich, 
“ Jack Raymond,?2"*hor of The Gad- 
fly and ‘‘Jack Ray- 
mond,” (the latter, published recently by 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, is now in its 


third edition,) is of Irish and not, as has 
been frequently announced, of Polish birth. 
Her name is Ethel Lillian Voynich. Some 
thirty-three years ago she was born in 
Ireland, of English parents, and all her 
education was gained in London schools. 
According to her own confession, her life 
has been singularly free from startling inci- 
dents, and there is nothing that distresses 
and annoys her more than the two asser- 
tions, freely and frequently made, that 
her husband's history is brimful of tragic 
incidents. Mr. Voynich is in reality a na- 
tive of Lituania, in Russian Poland, a 
quiet, cultivated gentleman, who, not ap- 
proving of the methods of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, located himself in England. He 
was never a Siberian exile, and in England 
he met and married Miss Ethel Lillian 
Boole, daughter of the eminent logician 
of that name. Before her marriage, Mrs. 
Voynich, like many an English girl, spent 
several years on the Continent, but since 
her marriage she has made her home in 
London. This is the record of a quiet, hap- 
py life. “Jack Raymond” is the favorite 
among her intellectual creations. She wrote 
it out of a full heart, and the story would 
not be stayed, once she entered on its com- 
position. 
aad 

Apropos of the recent pub- 
lication by Small, Maynard & 
Co. of ** Les Trophées "’ of the 
well-known Franco-Cuban poet, José Maria 
de Heredia, as translated by Frank Sewall, 
the following tribute pajd by E. Melchior 
de Vogiié in his * Devant le Siécle "’ is not 
without interest: 

* * I emphasize what is deepest and 
most original in your talent, and I fear I 
may give a false impression of monotony in 
touching only the bass strings of an in- 
strument so cone and varied. Your book 
is microcosmie, little epics of all ages and 
all lands. The Middle Ages and Islam, 
Egypt and the far East, your America, our 
Brittany, the Florentine jewel, the Japanese 
bronze, landscapes, figures, minds—your 
infallible lens fixes the diverse images of 
the world with their nicest particulars of 
relief, color, and accent. * * * Yes, you 
have been the poet we wanted, the noble 
shroudmaker and burier of the relics of a 
world that is passing away; skillful beyond 
any in fixing in a few words a feeling quick 
and brief: a fine writer of epitaphs, ex- 
celling in'those of a votive or funereal char- 
acter; so fine, indeed, that one might like 
to shut you up in the necropolis of all those 
who were great, beautiful, and illustrious, 
to engrave upon their tablets those incom- 
parable funeral odes whose secret you have 
learned: ‘The Slave,"’ ‘ The Labourer,”’ 
“The Young Girl Dead,’’ ‘The Exile,” 
“The Tomb of a Conqueror,”’ and that ad- 
mirable ‘‘ Shtpwrecked,’” the vessel which 
departed from Egypt at Arcturus's rising, 
now ‘tossed by the tempest, so forlorn in 
its desertion, upon its bed of sand.” 


Poems by 
Heredia, 


— 
A 1 It is expected that the 
cs ates “Record of the Arnold 
First Editions. Collection of American 


First Editions,’ covering the items in the 
first Arnold sale, which has been in course 
of preparation at the Marion Press for some 
little time, will be issued about the Ist of 
July. Mr. William Harris Arnold, under 
whose supervision this ‘ Record ''—giving 
both purchase and sales price, and other 
has 
been prepared, has decided to issue twenty 
of the one hundred copies which will be for 
sale on Japan paper. This decision should 
be welcome news to such fortunate collec- 
tors who may be able to secure one of such 
a limited number of copies, especially 
when it is remembered how finely the work 
of the Marion Press comes out on Japan 
paper. The eighty American hand-made 
paper copies of the ‘‘ Record” will be is- 
sued at $12.50 net per copy, while the Japan 


paper copies are to be had at $25 each, 
Dodd, Mead & Co, being the publishers, 
Caroline At Brattleborough, Vt., on 
Starr June 4, Mrs. Caroline Starr 
Wolcott Wolcott Balestier died of ex- 
Balestier. haustion, following grip and 
rheumatism. Mrs. Balestier, 
who was born at Middletown, Conn., in 
1818, was the daughter of Dr. Henry and 
Mary A. Starr Wolcott, and was finely 
educated for the times. In 1837 she mar- 
ried Mr. Balestier, a New York lawyer of 
a good French family, who was largely In- 
terested in Chicago real estate and who 
had sufficient faith in the future of the 


place to prophesy its present condition in 
an address delivered when it was a place 
of only 5,000 people. Mrs. Balestier came 
of family that includes in its ranks two 
Governors of Connecticut and one of Massa- 
chusetts—the late Roger Wolcott being her 
cousin—as well as Judges, Cabinet officers, 


and other distinguished men. She was a 
direct descendant of Roger Wolcott, Colo- 
nial Governor of Connecticut, 1751-4, who 


was also Major General in the French, and 


Indian war and Chief Judge. His son— 
Mrs. Balestier's grandfather—Oliver Wol- 
cott, was Governor of Connecticut, 1796-7; 


a signer of the Declaration, and a Brigadier 
General at Saratoga and a leader through- 
out the Revolution. One of her uncles, the 
second Oliver Balestier, was Auditor of the 
Treasury under Washington and Secre- 
tary under John Adams, Mrs. Balestier is 
survived by three and eight grand- 
children, one of the latter being Mrs. Rud- 
yard Kipling. Wolcott Balestier, Mrs. Kip- 
ling’s brother, will be remembered 


sons 


as a 


novelist of great promise, collaborating 
with Kipling in the ** Naulakha.” A Brat- 
tleborough papers says: ‘Mrs. Balestier, 


in her excepticnal intellectual capacity and 










































































and noble book.”’ 









First Edition 


Sold before 
publication, 


Second Edition 


Sold in two 















































weeks. 
12mo Third Edition 
Cloth, $1.50 In press, 
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Illustrated 
Cloth remarks : 
$1.50 object is to thrill. 


all right. 


By the author of 


ack Raymond 


By Mrs. E. L. Voynich 


Ropert Hinerrens, in The Westminster Gasette.— Jack 
is certainly magnificent and most truly human. . . . A strong 


Pall Mall Gazette, London,.—‘‘ The strongest novel that 
the present season has produced.’’ 


and terrible; wonderful in its intellectual 
effect, terrible for the intensity of feeling 
that it effects.”’ 


the uniquely interesting stories of the 
year.’’ 


In its SIXTH EDITION 


That Mainwaring 


Affair 


By A. Maynard Barbour 


Town Topics, New York, says: ‘‘ The book that 
reminds one of Anna Katherine Green in her palmiest 
. . Keeps the reader on the alert ; deserves the 
applause of all who like mystery."’ 
‘*Possibly in a detective story the main 


The thrill is there, full measure, pressed 
down and running over,"’ 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 












THE GADFLY 


Boston Courier.— ‘It is wonderful 


The World, New York.—“‘One of 





Life, New York, 


If so, ‘That Mainwaring Affair’ is 








her graciousness, a true lady of the old 
school, was worthy of her ancestry and 
station. Rarely well informed and wide in 
her range of sympathies and interest in 
human activities, she was a most interest- 
ing woman to meet. Generous in church 
and out, ever doing charities in a quiet 
way, and with sound business judgment, 
kind hearted and true hearted, she was, as 
a friend well says, ‘a queenly woman.’ ” 


a 
Newy orkitis In speaking of the 
and Fiction mental appetite of the 

° “* Newyorkitic "’ Dr. Gird- 
ner says that ‘“‘he must have a novel 


written by another Newyorkitic, if possible, 
one in a more advanced stage of the dis- 
ease.”” We suppose that the author in- 
tends his book as a serious criticism of 
New York conditions, and yet it is impos- 
sible that any one with a sense of humor 
should be able to read the book without 
an appreciation of its satire, whether in- 
tentional or not. Dr. Girdner’s diagnosis 
of Newyorkitis should be followed by Mr. 
Townsend's “ Days Like These,”’ which is 
admirably fitted to correct and illustrate 
the symptoms and conditions of New York 
life and character as they are to-day. No 
novel of New York life since “‘ The Honor- 
able Peter Stirling’ appeared has been so 
deserving of serious attention, as much for 
its graphic portrayal of the diverse phases 
of the city’s life as for its arraignment of 
certain evils that exist there. It not 
without cause that certain reviewers have 
suggested that Mr. Townsend, in his novel, 
seemed to be playing into the hands of the 
Committee of Fifteen, 
anne ‘ 

The The Rowfant Club has in prepara- 

tion a reprint of The Dial, under 
Dial. the editorship of Mr. George Willis 
Cooke, who will also prepare a supplemen- 
tary volume in the shape of commentary 
and exposition, in which will be pre®ented 
an account of the origin of the Transcen- 
dental Club, in which The Dial originated, 
together with biographical sketches of the 
contributors, and an account of the reia- 
tion of the magazine to Brook Farm and 
other movements of the day. A complete 
index of authors of The Dial will also be 
presented. In preparing this volume Mr. 
Cooke will have the aid of ‘Thomas ent- 
worth Higginson and other persons more 
or less intimately connected with The Dial. 
He will also have access to many private 
papers, including the unpublished corre- 
spondence of Emerson, Margaret Fuller, 
George Ripley, and others. In order that 
the forthcoming reproduction may as 
much like the original as possible, type has 
been specially cast from matrices of a pe- 
riod contemporary with the publication; 
the paper wrappers of the and 
even the errata sheets will be reproduced 
and the work will be delivered in parts or 
numbers as originally issued. 


Mr. D. Sidney 

Second Vice President of D. 

Appleton & Cv., sailed for 

England last Thursday to take entire 
charge of the London branch of the house. 
As Mr. Appleton has spent considerable 
time in London, he has many friends among 
the English authors and publishers. It is 
understood that many important engage- 
ments with foreign authors and publishers 
have been made, and that others are pend- 
ing which will form substantial additions to 


is 


be 


original 


d le 
Brief Appleton, 


Personals. 


D. Appleton & Co.'s large and growing list 
of American and foreign authors. The Ap- 
pletons have already earned a special rep- 
utation for bringing out new American au- 
thors and for introducing new foreign au- 
thors in this country, and the large devel- 
opment of their foreign connections which 


is indicated promises still more important 
results. 
*,*At the annual meeting of the Book- 


builders recently held it was resolved that 
a monthly meeting of the club be held 
on the evening of the first Wednesday of 
each month, (excepting the months of June, 
July, August, and September,) which meet- 
ing shall be addressed by some eminent 
guest, and that Friday of each week be 
fixed as a Bookbuilders’ luncheon day. It 
was also resolved that Tuesday evening of 
each week be appointed as a club night. 
On this night it is hoped that the members 
will meet socially. The officers and come- 
mittees for the year are as follows: Direce 
tors-—F. H. Hitchcock, President; H. La 
Rutter, Treasurer; J. H. Chapin, Secretary; 
R. G. Cooke, W. A. Nosworthy, Temple 
Scott, H. A. Thompson. Committee on Ade 
missions—A. W. Drake, J. H. Offord, A. M. 
Grantham, and C. M. Smith. House Come 
mittee—F. H. Hitchcock, H. L. Rutter, and 
J. H. Chapin. Entertainment Committee— 
D. C. Beard, F. W. Wendt, F. C. Yohn, C, 
G. Sterling, A. M. Grantham. Librarian— 
Roland E. Phillips. 

*.*The house in Portsmouth Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, London, which professes 
to be Dickens's ‘“ Old Curiosity Shop," is 
to be pulled down to make way for a new 
street. One's regret would be keener if it 
could be believed that the claims of the 
little house were well founded. Dickens 
tells us in the last chapter of his novel 
that ‘‘the old house has long since been 
pulled down, and a fine broad road was in 
and again it is said that Dicke- 
ens personally identified that house as 10 
Green Street, Leicester Square, a house 
that was pulled down in the construction 
of Charing Cross Road. Yet he wrote of 


its place,”’ 


the shop as “in the city.” A shop in 
Fetter Lane had “eity’’ claims, but it, 
too, is gone, and the identification of the 


spect sacred to Little Nell seems to be hepe- 
lessly lost. 

*.*Mr. Austin Dobson, who has written an 
admirable biography of Hogarth, is @ 
member of the committee which is now 
endeavoring to raise a fund to save the 
Hogarth Chiswick, from “ modern 
improvement."' There are no doubts as to 
the claims of this house. They are literary 
as well as artistic, for here lived the Rev. 
H. F. Cary, the translator of Dante. 

*.*The friends of the Rev. Mr. Ament, 
missionary to China, have been congratu- 
lating themselves that the guns of the 
distinguished enemy, Mark Twain, had been 
silenced concerning the controversy over 
the missionary question in China, into 
which was plunged by his criticism of 
Mr. Ament some weeks ago. Mr. Ament’s 
turn when he reached this country, 
and since then Mark Twain has been 
silent. It would seem, though, that he 
was getting ready for a new attack on 
the missionaries, as in a letter acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of Henry Savage Landor’s 
volumes “China and the Allies" he 
says: ‘I wish I could have had them two 
as I see they contain certain 
which ¥ very much needed at 
but I am not sure that I am 
done with the China business yet, and if 
I take it up these volumes will be 
a competent for me to draw 
from,” 
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ASHBURNHAM SALE. 


The Barrois Manuscripts, the Last 
of the Ear.’s Magnificent Acqui- 
sitions, Sold for £33,217-6-6. 

—N June 10-14 Sotheby, Wilkin- 

4h son & Hodge suld in London 

the late Earl of Ashburn- 

ham's fine Barrois collection 

of manuscripts, the 628 

realizing £33,217 6s 6d. The 

magnificent Ashburnham li- 

brary commenced in 1814, when a West- 

minster schoolboy, bought for one and six- 

penve a copy of the “ Secrets of Albertus 

Magnus,” is now a thing of the past, as 

the present Earl (the fifth of his line) has 
nothing more to sell. 

The first part of the library, sold in June, 
1897, brought £30,151 10s; the second part, 
sold in December, 1897, £18,649, and the 
third part, in May, 1898, £13,911. The total 
of £62,711 10s was a little reduced, how- 
ever, by a later sale of books returned be- 
cause of imperfections and other reasous, 
but it was not seriously affected. On May 
1, 1899, a part of the manuscripts, known 
@s the “ Appendix,’’ fetched £8,500 at auc- 
tion—this included the Bramhall manu- 
script of the Wycliffe Bible, which alone 
sold for £1,750, and was one of the Earl's 
last purchases. Several months ago Messrs. 
Sotheby sold privately for £10,000 the beau- 
tiful “ Evangelia Quatuor,” whose binding 
is studded with precious stones—one of the 
finest of the Ashburnham manuscripts. 

This summary, of course, does not in- 
clude the Stowe collection, which the Earl 
secured many years ago for £8,000 and sold, 
ft is said, to the British Museum for £30,000. 
Including public sales alone—the library, 
the “ Appendix,” and the “ Barrois"' por- 
tion—the total is a little over £100,000, and 
the private sales would considerably add to 
this. 

The Barrois collection was the result of 
the labors of a man who, in France, was 
as accomplished a book thief as Libri was 
in Italy—only he was satisfied with a few 
precious things. Libri’s aspirations knew 
no bounds. He was Deputy for Lille be- 
fore the Revolution of 1848, and was a dis- 
tinguished scholar and book lover. Origi- 
nally the collection included 702 manu- 
scripts, among them many fine old texts of 
French romances and poems. In 1848 it 
was offered to the British Museum for 
£6,000, but the transaction fell through, and 
Ashburnham bought it en bloc for £8,000, 
Later Léopold Delisle proved that about 
one-tenth of the manuscripts had been 
stolen from French libraries, and thirteen 
years ago France reacquired them by pur- 
chase. 

American, 


lots 


English, and Continental col- 
lectors were represented at the sale by 
such prominent agents as B. F. Stevens, 
Bernard Quaritch (the younger,) Ellis & 
Elvey, 8S. C. Cockrell, Belin of Paris, Baer 
of Frankfort, and others. The British 
Museum secured a number of fine things, 
and Fairfax Murray, the English biblio- 
phile, added many of the best manuscripts 
to his notable library. 

The highest price was £1,800, given by 
“Mr. Archer,” (announced as a private 
collector,) for a fourteenth century manu- 
script of “San Graal et Lancelot du Lac,” 
in three volumes, written on 383 leaves, 
and containing thirty-nine splendidly paint- 
ed and richly illuminated miniatures and 
129 historiated initials. The bidding start- 
ed at £200, and the underbidder was M. 
Rahier of Morgand et Cie., the Paris deal- 
ers. (This was Lot 587.) 

The other important prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Lot 14—" Antiphonale ad usum Basilicae 
8. Germani a Pratis, pro festis primi 
ordinis,”” eighteenth century manuscript, 
on 176 leaves of vellum, thirty large paint- 
ings of scenes in the life of-Christ, twelve 
large historiated initials, and 102 smaller 
ones, executed by Carolus Mercier about 
1729, and later bound by Dérome; a lovely 
volume, £106. Bought by Peter Marié of 
New York City. 

Lot 25—‘‘ La Livre du tres chevallereaux 
Conte d’Artois et de sa Femme, fille de 
Bulloingne,” fifteenth century, on 115 
leaves, 84 painted and illuminated mini- 
atures, bound in velvet, £455. Bought by 
Belin of Paris. (This was edited in 1837 
by Barrois from the present manuscript, 
with copper plate engravings in outline 
from the illuminations.) 

Lot 28—"S. Augustini Sermones et 
uaedam alia,’ sixth or seventh century, 
7 leaves, written in Merovingian char- 
acters, modern russia binding, £315. 
Bought by Bernard Quaritch. 

Lot 40—Another manuscript of S8St. 
Augustine (the finest of the thirteen in 
that collection,) fifteenth century execu- 
tion, 35 leaves, 136 tinted drawings, show- 
ing ‘incidents in the life of the saint, from 
the marriage of his parents to the Papal 
recognition of his order, green morocco 
binding, £655. Bought b Bernard Quaritch. 

Lot 68—“ Anicii Manlii Boecij de Con- 
solatione libri V.,”" fine fifteenth century 
manuscript of Boethius, 103 leaves, six 
large illuminations, and 278 initials, &c., in 
old calf, £540. Bought by Belin of Paris. 

Lot 72—A volume containing seven dis- 
tinct manuscripts of Boethius, fifteenth 
century, 186 leaves, seven miniatures, 
bound by the younger Dérome, with his 
ticket, (from the Bourbon, Sardiére, and 
MacCarthy collections,) £108, Bought by 
Belin of Paris. 

Lot 102—A collection of 1,179 Anglo-Nor- 
Iman charters, royal grants, and other state 
documents, illustrative of the wars of the 
English in France, and datmg from 1269 
to 1771, in eight atlas folio volumes, bound 
by Mackenzie, £305. Bought by Bernard 
Quaritch, in all probability for the British 
Museum, 

Lot f04—*“ Misterieuse Fiction Faicte en 
Trois Personnages, Mere, Fille, et Fils,” 
@ompiled % George Chastelin, fifteenth cen- 
tury, on 24 leaves, 17 fine miniatures, in 
lue morocco, £158. Bought by Fairfax 

urray. 

Lot 144—“La Bible Hystoriaus ou les 

ystoires escolastres,”’ translated from the 

tin of Petrus Comestor by Guiart des 
(the old Testament only,) four- 
a century, 416 leaves, written in 

thic letters by a Northern French or An- 
glo-Norman scribe, 70 beautiful miniatures 
and 72 initials, in red morocco, by Courte- 
val, . Bought by Baer & Co. of Frank- 


Lot 153—Dante's' “ La Commedia,” four- 


oulins, 


teenth century, 129 leaves, two large ini- 
ES ed salads ce at 
: < eae + 


£630. Bought by Ellis & Elvey. 
and important Dante manuscript.) 

Lot 164—‘‘ Dialogus Creaturarum," fif- 
teenth century, lis leaves, two large and 
120 small miniatures, velvet binding, (from 
Count Boutourlin's collection,) ioe 
Bought by Fairfax Murray. 

Lot 170—"* La Vie du Vaillant 
du (uesclin,”’ fourteenth century, 
leaves, 
gold, representing ineidents in the life 
the great French hero. Oid morocco, 
Dérome, £1,500. Bought by S. C. Cocker- 
ell. (This highly important manuscript was 
written in verse, by Cuvelier. [t was at 
one time in the great La Valliére coliec- 
tion.) 

Lot 189—“ Evangelistarium,” eighth or 
ninth century, 154 leaves, elaborate initials 
and ten full-page illuminations, modern mo- 
recco, with an ancient ivory plaque repre- 
senting Christ in the act of blessing the 
book inserted in the upper corner, £700. 
Bought by Walter Money. 

Lot 100—Another ‘‘ Evangelistarium,”’ ninth 
century, 111 leaves, written in letters of 
gold, an ancient ivory floreated carving, 
ornamented with 21 emeralds and car- 
buncles, inserted in cover, £320. Bought by 
Fairfax Murray. 

Lot 191—" Evangelia Quatuor,’”’ ninth or 
tenth century, 11) leaves, & full-page paint- 
ings, also having an ivory plaque in cover, 
£40. Bought by Walter Money. 

Lot 102—‘‘ Evangelia et Epistolae,”’ fif- 
teenth century, 201 leaves, one large minia- 
ture showing Christ's entry into Jerusalem, 
and 18 drawings, modern calf, £175. Bought 
by Fairfax Murray. 

Lot 227—‘‘Roman des Dedius de la 
Chasse,”’ in verse, by Gaces de la Buignes, 
fourteenth century, 246 leaves, modern rus- 
sia, £102. Bought by Bernard Quaritch. 

Lot 236—"' Oeuvres Poétiques"’ of Gilles 
li Maisis, Abbé de Saint Martin de Tourney, 
fourteenth century, 267 leaves, 25 minia- 
tures, modern pigskin, £660. Bought by 
Fairfax Murray. (At one time in the Abbey 
of St. Martin, at Tourney; later was sold to 
Heber for £43, and at his sale fetched 
£131 5s.) 

Lot 237—*"‘ Le Livre des Proprietes,"’ trans- 
lated from Glanville by Jehan Corbichon, 
fourteenth century, 335 leaves, 18 large and 
38 small miniatures, old French calf, £205. 
Bought by Baer & Co. of Frankfort. 

Lot 240—"‘ Le Livre du Government des 
Princes,” fourteenth century, 1°6 leaves, 120 
illuminations, modern morocco, £685, Bought 
by Bernard Quaritch. (Brought £00 at 
Hanrott sale many years ago.) 

Let 263—Herman’'s “ La Genesi de Nostra 
Dame Sainte Marie,’ fourteenth century, 
ii leaves, 223 miniatures, (left unfinished 
by the scribe,) calf, £475. Bought by Ber- 
nard Quaritch, : 

Lot 279—" Histoire Universalle, compilée 
d’Orose, de Salluste, de Luscain,” &c., fif- 
teenth century, two volumes, 452 leaves, 7% 
beautiful illuminations, modern morocco, 
£010. Bought by Bernard Quaritch, (the 
under bidder was Belin.) 

Let 282—Book of Hours, fifteenth century, 
225 leaves, 10 splendid miniatures, (left un- 
finished, but a remarkable and magnificent 
example of the highest style of the French 
illuminator’s work,) velvet binding by Sim- 
jer, with his ticket, £1,160. Bought by 
George Harding, (the bidding started at 
£300; the under bidder was B. F. Stevens.) 

Lot 2s8—Manuscript of Hugo de Follieto, 
thirteenth century, 104 leaves, written in 
gothie letters by an English scribe, 68 illu- 
minations, modern morocco, by Thompson 
of Paris, £825. Bought by Fairfax Murray. 

Lot 201— Chronique Generale dite de la 
ourcachardiere,” by Jehan de Courcy, fit- 
teenth century, two volumes, 337 leaves, 6 
large illuminations and eight smaller ones, 
£1,420. Bought by Bernard Quaritch. (From 
the La Valliere and MacCarthy collections; 
later sold by Du Bure to Barrois; bidding 
started at £00; the under bidder was Mor- 
and of Paris.) 
eTot 330—Martin le Franc's ‘ Le Strif de 
Fortune et Vertu,” fifteenth century, 156 
leaves, one fine miniature, old calf, £200. 
Bought by Bernard Quaritch. a 

Lot 335—‘‘ La Premiere Guerre Punique 
of Leonardus, fifteenth century, 74 leaves, 
34 miniatures, russia, by Simier, £350. 
Bought by Belin of Paris. 

Lot 383—Twelve original letters and pa- 
pers relating to Mary Queen of Scots, 34 
leaves, in one volume, bound by Macken- 
zie, £196. Bought by Ellis & Elvey. ue 

Lot 397—*" ‘Merveilles du Monde,” fif- 
teenth century, 120 leaves, 57 miniatures, 
old morocco, #415. Bought by Bernard 
Quaritch. B 

Lot 405—‘‘ Le Miroir Historial de France, 
fifteenth century, 134 leaves, 5 large min- 
jatures, £410. Bought by Bernard Quaritch, 

Lot 409—‘‘ Missale Fratrum Minorum, 
fourteenth century, 378 leaves, 30 fine in- 
itials, russia, £148. Bought by Bernard 
Quaritch. 

Lot 432—“' Le Livre des Oisivetes des Em- 
perieres,”’ fourteenth century, 236 leaves, 
51 miniatures, morocco, by Thompson, £255. 
Bought by Fairfax Murray. 

Lot 434—‘‘ Les Ordonnances de Charles 
le Hardi, duc de Bourgogne,'’ fifteenth 
century, 41 leaves, 60 fine initials, £335. 
Bought by Bernard Quaritch. 

Lot 458—-*Le Passion de N. 8. Jesus 
Christ,”’ in verse by Jacques le Lievre, ex- 
ecuted for Francis I[., sixteenth century, 25 
leaves, 43 miniatures, bound by Le Gascon 
¥ = his style, £770. Bought by Belin of 

aris. : 

Lot 463—‘* Le Roman de Perceval le Ga- 
lois,”’ thirteenth century, 279 leaves, an- 
cient ivory carving, representing death of 
the Emperor Septimus Severus, in cover, 
£340. Bought by Bernard Quaritch. 

Lot 476—‘‘Le Livre de la Chasse des 
Bestes,"’ by Phebus, Comte de Fois, fif- 
teenth century, 134 leaves, 89 initials, £250. 
Bought by Bernard Quaritch. 

Lot 495—“‘ Psalterium Latine,”’ fourteenth 
century, 106 leaves, 180 initials in the style 
of Giotto, a rich and 4 manuscript, 
£1,530. Bought by “Mr. Delaine.” (The 
under bidder was B. F. Stevens.) 

Lot 504—“ Recueil des Hystoires de 
Troree., by Beowl le Yovre, fi acheonth cent- 

es, rawin, 1. 
by E ; nard Qu aritch, ss, Bought 
536—"* oman du Saint Graal et 
Merlin,” by Robert de Borron, fitteonth 
century, two volumes, 359 leaves, 32 mini- 
atures and 172 initials, old morocco, £560. 
Bought by Bernard Quaritch. (From the 
La Valliere, Roxburghe, and Heber collec- 


tions.) 

Lot 540—Sauvaige’s “Letiquette des 
Temps,”’ sixteenth century, 121 leaves, 127 
initials, £500. Bought by B. . Stevens. 
rn the MacCarthy and Hibbert collec- 

Lot 549—"‘Le Songe du Viergier,” - 
teenth century, 240 Raves. 2 mine ittumnt. 
nations and 300 small initials, £160. Bought 
by Bernard Quaritch. (With a long and 
illustrious ped gree.) 

Lot 552" Speculum Humanae Salvation- 
is, fourteenth century, 71 leaves. 2 
drawings. bound by Hering, (from. Han- 
rests collection,) £395. Bought by Rosen- 


Lot 616—Voragine’s ‘‘ Legende des Sains 
qui ditte Legende EIeee translated by Je- 
han de Vignay, fifteenth century, 2° vol- 
umes, 564 leaves, 143 soey beautiful minia- 

nitials, £1,500. Bought 
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End of the London Season with 
the Sale of the Hope Edwardes 
Library for $55,000. 
Christie's in London has just sold the im- 
portant library of the late Sir Henry Hope 
Edwardes of Wootton, Ashburne, Derby- 
shire. This concluded the book auction 
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THE FASHION IN BOOKS 


Oo be out of the fashion ts 
Zo be out of the world. 


Ohe following books are 
tn the fashion. 


Read them and be of the 


The Visits of Elizabeth 


By Elinor Glyn. 


The Aristocrats 


$1.50. 


Being the Letters of the Lady Helene Pole. 
$1.50. 


(iii) They That Took the Sword 


By Nathl. Stephenson. 


$1.50. 


JOHN LANE, 235i Fifth Avenue, New York. 


cluded many rarities. Chief among them | fetching £6 8s 6d at nile, and later Beck- 


was a fine copy of the first book printed at 
Oxford, which has not been offered at auc- 
tion for a long. period. This was St. 
Jerome’s “ Exposito in Symbolum Apostol- 
orum,” which is dated 1468—an error for 
1478. Pickering & Chatto gave £360 for this 
highly important book, of which only ten 
copies are known. Lord Spenser gave £150 
for his copy many years ago. At the Cax- 
ton celebration in 1877 two copies were 
shown—the Spencer and the copy in the li- 
brary of All Souls’ College, Oxford. The 
book was printed about 1478 by Theod. 
Rood, the earliest and most important of 
the printers contemporary with Caxton. 
The erroneous date of 1468 has always been 
a bibliographical puzzle, for if it were cor- 
rect it would come long before Caxton’'s 
* Dictes," 1477, the first book printed in 
England. Se J 

More interesting on account of its asso- 
ciations was the copy of Sidney's “ Arca- 
dia,” 1613, which belonged to “ Sidney's 
sister, Pembroke'’s mother.’’_This treasure 
was secured by Quaritch for £255. It was 
in contemporary red morocco, with a large 
M surrounded by S S, and at the foot of 
the title page was this inscription: “ This 
was the Countess of Pembroke’s own booke, 
and was given me by the Countess of 
Montgomerie, her daughter, 1625, Ancram,” 
L. e., the poet, Sir Robert Kerr, who became 
Earl of Ancram. The important items were 
many, but THz New York Times Satur- 
DAY REVIEW can give only a few, as fol- 
lows: 

Breydenbach's ‘“ Peregrinationum,’’ 1480, 
the first Latin edition, £120. 

Brochart’s “La Mer des Histoires,” 
Paris, printed by Pierre le Rouge, 1488, 
£305. (This copy was at one time in the 
Jesuits’ College, Paris, and later fetched 
£16 10s. at the Heber sale.) 

Braithwaite’s ‘* Barnabee’s Journal,” the 
very rare first edition, £102. 

Burton’s ‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
first edition, £50. 

Chapman’s translation of “The Crowne 
of All Homer’s Works, Batrachomyachia,” 
the first edition, original calf, with two 
corrections in Chapman’s handwriting, 
£170. . 

Chaucer's ‘“ Works,” Kelmscott Press 
edition, £80. (The French copy sold for 
$510 and the Arnold for $500.) 

“Cronica del Rey don Rodrigo,” printed 
at Seville in 1499, a unique copy of this 
famous romance of chivalry, £260. (This 
was the Sunderland copy, which sold for 
£28 to F. S. Ellis in 1882, and was then re- 
bound by Bedford and resold to its late 
owner. The younger Quaritch has it now.) 

Lord Bacon's “ Historie of the Ratgne of 
King Henry VII.,” 1622, given by the au- 
thor to Toble Mathewes, the Archbishop of 

book had an in- 


ford’s, bringing £29 10s at his sale; it. is 
now in the hands of Pickering & Chatts. 

Colonna’s ‘‘Hypnerotmachia Poliphilo,"* 
1499, beautiful copy of the first edition, 
£122. 

Dante's “ Divina Comedia,’ Venice, 14584, 
with the commentary of Laudino, £75. 

Daniel's “ Civile Warres,"’ 1609, £62. 

De Bry’s “ Voyages,”’ 1590-1634, in thirty- 
one volumes, a remarkably fine copy, £245. 

Drayton's ‘ Poems,"’ 1619, Charles II.’s 
copy, with his crowned cipher on the back 
and sides, £62. 

“Dialogues of Creatures Moralized,” no 
date, but printed by John Rastell, an im- 
portant early English imprint, £325. 

“Dives and Pauper,” printed by Pynson 
in 1493, his first dated book, £100. 

Gardayne’s “ Garden of Grave and Godlie 
Flowers,” Edinburgh, printed by Finlaison, 
1600, a unique copy, £88. 

Hariot’s ‘“ Virginia,"’ Frankfort, 1490, a 
very rare item of Americana, £134. (This 
copy fetched £97 at the Hamilton Palace 
sale.) 

“Les Neuf Preux,"’ Lisbon, 1530, an ex- 
tremely rare Portuguese imprint, £115, 
(This brought £83 at the Seilliére sale sixe 
teen years ago.) 

Fenelon’s ‘‘ Adventures de Télémaque,” 
bound by Padeloup, £147. 

“Les Grandes Proesses du tres vaillant 
Chevalier Tristan,"’ Paris, 1583, printed by 
Janot, £170. (This was the Seilliére copy, 


which fetched 24.) 
Margaret of Navarre’s ‘‘ Heptameron,” 
Berne, 1780-81, £92. (This brought £47 at 
the Hamilton sale.) 

Nichols's ** History of Leicester,”’ on large 
paper, a perfect copy, £165. 

urchas'’s “ Pilgrimes,” 1625-6, a 
copy, £100. 
econd Folio Shakespeare, 1632, measur- 
ing 12% by 8% inches, £140. 

Fourth Folio Shakespeare, 1685, measur- 
ing 14% by 9 inches, £100. 

“The True Effigies of Queen Mary.” 
1641, many rare portraits inserted, £157. 
(This fetched £17 10s. at the Skegg sale in 
1842, and £99 at Dr. Badinel’s sale in 1861.) 


enema 
Paul Revere’s Boston Massacre, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
In an article headed “ Paul Revere” in 
THe Saturpayr Review of June 22, relat- 
ing to the sale of one of the patriot’s his- 
torical engravings, mention is made of an 
account of the “ Boston Massacre" taken 
from The Boston Gazette of March 12, 
1770. I am the possessor of an original 
copy of the journal of the date in question, 
it having descended to me from my great- 
grandfather, an officer in the Revolution- 
ary War. 
The little paper consists of four three- 
column pages, 11 inches by 16 inches each. 
The story of the massacre is printed on the 
inside of the sheet, with an elaborate dis- 
play of mourning. The coffins with their 
skulls and crossbones are as described in 
your article, saving an additional scythe 
displayed on one coffin lid. 
Considering the age and the times, the 
sheet is certainly a very worthy 

" SARAH H. DA 
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THE COLLEGE POET. 

The Commencement season is now at 
an end and the college poet has shut up 
shop and gone home, where his rhyth- 
mic adaptations of old saws and modern 
instances will find admirers among his 
friends and family. And the close of the 
college verse season suggests one or two 
thoughts. When the college poet writes 
about college life either in serious vein 
or with intent to make game of his legit- 
imate prey, the Faculty, he usually 
writes pretty well. Certainly he has 
nothing to be ashamed of. Witness the 
unquestioned excellence of some of the 
lyrics of the Hasty Pudding productions 
and similar college plays. But when the 
college poet undertakes to philosophize 
on that part of life which he has not yet 
seen he finds himself in rocky waters 
and is prone to take on board a pilot. In 
other words, he consciously or uncon- 
sciously adopts a model, and proceeds to 
copy him as closely as possible. 

The classics about this time get in 
their deadly work, and undergraduate 
poetry teems with allusions to the fount 
of Bandusia, the apples of the Hesperi- 
des, the golden fleece, the girdle of Ve- 
nus, and the ox-eyed Juno. Mount Ida 
and Olympus and the Elysian fields and 
“lofty Soracte,” which as we all know 
stands “white [candidum] in snow,” 
rattle around in the young poet's muse- 
um in a sort of loose and easy way, but, 
like all other things that rattle around, 
they are manifestiy out of place. In 
short, these things do not belong to the 
natural equipment of the college poet. He 
has learned about them from books, and 
mostly from dead Bbks at that. He can- 
not grasp the “ beaker full of the warm 
South” as Keats did. He cannot “ weep 
for Adonais " as Shelley did. He comes a 
dreadful cropper on his poetic Pegasus 
and hits the earth with a heavy thud. 
And falling, he utters a groan, and dark- 
ness covers his eyes. 

Now if the college poet, when he de- 
sires to be serious, would stick to the 
things he knows, he might accomplish 
something. “ Look into thy heart and 
write” is the only good advice for a 
young poet. He may not find much ma- 
terial there, but it is likely to be his 
own. Such as it is, it is much more 
likely to warm his imagination than the 
careful preparation of a waxwork collec- 
tion of images out of the older writers. 
If a man finds nothing in himself that 
demands utterance, then let him keep his 
peace. It is very easy not to write po- 
etry. It is really quite hard to do it. But 
the young aspirant must practice on 
something. Let him sing away, then, by 
all means, and fill the pages of his col- 
lege magazine. But let him stick to what 
he feels and sees and knows, and not at- 
tempt to bolster up his verses with the 
stock in trade of the professional poets, 


SHORT COLLEGE COURSES. 

President Eliot’s radical remedy for 
the extravagant time now demanded for 
an education, both collegiate and pro- 
fessional, is, as our readers are aware, 
to cut down the period for the college 
proper to three years. In this he is 
warmly supported by Justice Simeon EB. 
Baldwin, the Professor of Constitutional 
Law at Yale, in an article in The In- 
ternational Monthly, 

Judge Baldwin is an authority whose 
opinion is entitled to cordial respect. 
He is a Justice of the highest court of 
Connecticut, an author on legal and po- 
litical subjects of unusual reputation, 
and in his chair at Yale has advanced 
the standard of instruction. In his arti- 
cle he traces the changes that have made 
it impracticable for students to enter 
college before seventeen or eighteen 
= Se of age, instead of fourteen or fif- 
‘eex,, as in the earlier American days. 
These are due to the greater 1°equire- 


ments for entrance and to the longer and 
better course supplied by the preparatory 
schools, He holds, since the work of 
the first two years at college differs not 
in kind from that of the preparatory 
schools, but is merely extended from 
that, that the work of the next two 
years necessarily embraces much that is 
properly within the university course. 
Of this he would cut off at least one- 
half, giving the ordinary college degree 
at the end of the third year, and leay- 
ing such further work as may be desired 
to be done in the professional schools 
which are the university. 

This general proposition is based on 
the real distinction between college and 
university. Judge Baldwin says: ‘“ Un- 
til within the last thirty or forty years 
the few ambitious students who desired 
a general education of greater breadth 
than that offered by an ordinary col- 
lege course had gone to foreign univer- 
sities for it. * * * It is a subject of 
congratulation that wider opportunities 
are now offered here. But let us call 
things by their right names. They are 
the opportunities that belong not to a 
college, but to a university. The Ameri- 
can college has lost its original and 
proper type in the Eastern States, and 
largely in all. The number and range 
of elective studies have been so far in- 
creased as to turn the senior and in 
great part the junior years also into uni- 
versity years.” 

Judge Baldwin continues: “If we 
were a race of Methuselahs this would 
be well. If we had no second educa- 
tion to get, it could be tolerated. But 
this second, bread-and-butter education 
is quite as important as the (first; and it 
is toward the acquisition of this that no 
small part of the first is directed. Col- 
lege is to discipline and fertilize the 
mind. University instruction is to plant 
it for a particular crop. For the few 
students who intend to make teaching 
their life work, the scheme of collegiate 
education which we have thus evolved 
is not ill-adapted. It may suit also some 
of the gilded youth whose future is to 
be, at best, one of literary leisure. But 
on the rank and'file of the student body 
it lays a burden too heavy to be borne. 
It holds them back from the world to 
which they belong, from the profession 
to which they aspire, from the busy ac- 
tivities of bread winning which, after 
all, bring out of most men the best that 
is in them, and stimulate mental effort 
by presenting every hour a new reward, 
or, if our work be bad, by imposing a 
new penalty.” 

The most obvious criticism of this 
argument is that it shortens the time 
within which the average college gradu- 
ate can secure that general culture which 
is the basis of our higher civilization. 
The answer is that the time now allowed 
for that purpose is greater than the 
average graduate can afford, and that it 
will be better for the country to have 
a larger number educated within the 
shorter time. Back of that lies the fact 
that the college man would still remain 
in college until he was twenty-one, and 
that by that age he ought to have all 
the preparatory and general culture 
suited to his mind. If he have the hun- 
ger for it that exists only in the small 
minority, he will add to it; nothing can 
prevent him. If he have it not, it is but 
waste of time to force the culture on 
him. Of course, the plan is a compro- 
mise, as all large plans must be, but it 
seems a compromise promising well for 
the great body of those interested. 
THE LITERARY LOTTERY. 

There was a sad case presented this 
week in one of the New York police 
courts. It was that of a lady who had 
been arrested at the suit of her landlord 
for trying to defraud him of a board bill. 
The defendant pleaded that she had 
written an immortal work, or, if not quite 
that, a work which was to be “ the book 
of the day.”’ Although she had explained 
her ambitions and her intentions to her 
landlord, and had actually given him an 
order for the first payments on the un- 
published and unaccepted work, he pros- 
ecuted her for removing herself and her 
belongings from his house without pay- 
ing her bill. 

The Magistrate decided, and no doubt 
justly, that there was no evidence of in- 
tent to defraud on the part of the author- 
ess. This implies a simple faith on the 
part of the authoress in her unborn book 
which is immensely pathetic. It is true 
that she declared that her expectations 
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had been partly partaken by the pub- 
lishers to whom she had showed it. It 
seems to have been partly partaken by 
the very landlord who has used her with 
such severity, since she quieted him for 
a time with assignments of her claims 
upon the sale. But the upshot of the war 
between faith and unfaith that went on 
within him was a determination to hale 
her before a Magistrate. Seeing that she 
had no money, this seems to have been a 
wanton performance. This is not hire 
and salary, but revenge. 

We are not entitled to call this belief a 
pathetic delusion. As Horace has it, 
when many persons have a mania it is 
no longer called a mania at all. And 
certainly many persons have been bitten 
by this particular mania, yea, and are 
still “ biting,” as Richard Grant White 
would have had us say. There is no con- 
vincing reason why any person who can 
acquire a ream of paper and a type- 
writer, since publishers will no longer in- 
spect penmanship, should not cherish 
hopes of writing, or even of having writ- 
ten, ‘the book~of the day.’’ There have 
been books of the day in which a judi- 
cious minority could see nothing when 
they were published and in which nobody 
could profess to see anything the next 
season.. It is not immodest for an ob- 
secure writer to believe that he or she 
could do as well “as that.” 

At the same time we muse at the land- 
lord who allowed himself to be even 
temporarily appeased by the hypotheca- 
tion of an unpublished work by an un- 
known author. He might as reasonably 
have made advances of food and drink 
upon a one-quarter ticket in the Louis- 
jana Lottery. And, in spite of his final 
austerity, the landlord must be by nat- 
ure a confiding soul. ‘‘ Was ever poet so 
trusted before? ’"’ was the admiring com- 
ment of one of the tribe on another's 
schedule in bankruptcy. But that was a 
small test of faith compared with a 
board bill which had been running for 
two years and had mounted to $951.16. 
The,chances that it will be paid from the 
profits of *‘ Clotilde Trevallion,’”’ we may 
safely say, are slender. 
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WALTER PATER. 

The beautiful de tuxe editién of Walter 
Pater in eight volumes, the last volume of 
which was recently issued by the Macmil- 
lans, is particularly noteworthy in many 
ways. Fine as were the previous issues in 
the same series, the de luxe Tennyson, 
Kipling, and Lamb, the Pater for many 
reasons seems to be far better. 

The Macmillans have lately announced 
a supplemental volume to the set, Just eom- 
ing from the press which will contain the 
“Essays from The Guardian,’’ heretofore 
to be had in privately printed and expen- 
sive volumes only. 

Volume VIII. of the set, issued in May, 
should also be considered as unusually im- 
portant; the ten papers included therein 
having been rescued from scattered vol- 
umes of magazines and published by Mr. 
Pater’s literary executor in 1895. One or 
two of these papers, however, may be 
familiar to American readers through their 
inclusion in the Mosher reprints, as were 
also the ‘‘ Essays from The Guardian.” 
In a preface reprinted from the 1895 vol- 
ume the editor explains that this volume 
of necessity Iacks the upifying principle 
at the base of the other volumes; many of 
these papers included falling naturally into 
carefully classified volumes containing such 
papers, as those collected in ‘ Imaginary 
Portraits,’ ‘‘ Appreciations,” or in the 
“Studies in the Renaissance.” In the 
case of several of these papers also it is 
quite probable Mr. Pater himself would 
have subjected them to very careful re- 
vision before allowing them to be put in 
such permanent form. But his death hav- 
ing made such revision impossible, it has 
been thought that lovers of Pater’s writings 
would wish to possess such fragments in 
their present form. ‘‘ Diaphaneite,”’ the last 
paper included in the volume, was added 
after some hesitation. It is, however, the 
only specimen known to have been pre- 
served of Mr. Pater’s early essays, through 
which his literary power was first made 
known to the small circle of his Oxford 
friends. The volume also includes papers 
on Prosper Merimée and Pascal, and new 
imaginary portraits like ‘ The Child in the 
House’ and “ Emerald Uthwart.” 

The preface to this volume also contains 
a remarkably good bibliography of Walter 
Pater’s works, arranged under years; giv- 
ing the first appearance of each article, 
either as a lecture or in periodical form, or 
if not published, the date of its preparation, 
as well as its first inclusion in a published 
volume. 

This list shows Mr. Pater to have been a 
remarkably slow and careful worker; 
‘*Marius the Epicurean,” the most highly 
finished of all his works, and that which 
represents his finest effort, having taken 


five years in its preparation. This work 
will be found in Volumes IT. and III, of the 
present edition; Volume I., which contains 
studies in the Renaissance, including a 
beautiful reproduction on Japan paper of 
the frontispleew mhich appeared in the first 
edition. A good portrait of Mr. Pater, also 
on Japan paper, forms the frontispiece to a 
later volume, which is all that is given by 
way of illustration. 


It is impossible to say too much as to 
the great beauty and excellence of all the 
details entering into the making of these . 
admirable volumes, The paper is soft both 
in texture and tint, and contains as a 
watermark the initials “ W. P.,” showing it 
to have been made especially for this de 
luxe edition. The type is well chosen and 
the pages but little leaded and bookish 
looking In every way. The volumes are al- 
most entirely without ornament, depending 
for their effectiveness upon the excellence 
both of type and presswork. The false ti- 
tles and title-pages are remarkably good, 
being set in several sizes of the same fout 
of type and both sfightly rubricated. 

But, above all, the binding of the Mac- 
millan de luxe editions is entirely satisfac- 
tory; the Pater being’ even better than was 
the Lamb. The material of the cover—in 
a soft shade of blue-green—is a silk cloth, 
upon which the beautiful side and back de- 
signs, as well as the lettering, are most 
effectively tooled in heavy gold; the whole 
set making a particularly striking appear- 
ance on our library shelves. Walter Pa- 
ter’s writings being particularly in the di- 
rection of praise of the beautiful in all 
forms of art, and his volumes generally be- 
ing so ugly and commonplace in thetfr ap- 
pearance, it seems unusually appropriate 
that this first collected edition of Pater 
should be typographically notable. 
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THREE TYPICAL WOMEN, 


When Miss Kilmansegg “ took a part in 
‘Rich and Rare Were the Gems She Wore,’ 
according to her biographer,” ‘the gems 
were there, like a song with an illustra- 
tion.”” When Miss Kate Stephens writes to 
The Atlantic Monthly of “ The New Eng- 
land Woman," and Miss Caroline Ticknor 
of “The Steel Engraving Lady and the 
Gibson Girl,” and the two articles appear 
in the same number of The Atlantic Month- 
ly, each illustrates the other. Miss 
Stephens criticises an old school by a new 
standard: Miss Ticknor brings fundamen- 
tal principles to bear vnon a passing phase 
of. development. Miss Stephens, following 
the modern feminine theory that scientific 
skill is in direct ratio to repulsiveness of 
manner, assiduously devotes herself to dis- 
covering ugliness in her subject; Miss Tick- 
nor puts her disapproval of the Gibson Girl 
into the mouth of the Steel Engraving 
Lady, who speaks with no pretense to sci- 
ence, but with charity, sorely tried by re- 
peated insolence, The contrast is*extreme- 
ly striking. 

Of the three types considered, only one, 
the Steel Engraving Lady, is permanent, 
The ‘“ New England Woman,” the type 
which has abandoned all worship and de- 
nies all authority, and the Gibson Girl, 
self-worshipping and building her faith on 
the shifting sands of science, are but pass- 
ing phases of development in small groups 
of women. Miss Stephens errs by confound- 
ing many types tn the one called “‘ come- 
outer" half a century ago, and she is right 
in prophesying its disappearance, but wrong 
in alleging that the cause of its decay is 
the destructive action of Puritan ideals. 
This is a characteristic paragraph: 

She is awkward In movement. Her cli- 
mate has not allowed her relaxation, and 
the ease and curve of motion that more 
enervating air imparts. This is seen even 
in public. In walking she holds her elbows 
set in an angle, and sometimes she steps 
out in the tilt of the Cantabrigian man. 
In this is perhaps an unconscious imitation, 
a sympathetic copying, of an admirable 
norm, but it is graceless in petticoats AS 
she steps she knocks her skirt with her 
knees, and gives you the impression that 

er leg is crooked, that she does not lock 


ar knee-joint. More often she toes in than 
out. 


jarring ‘‘the tilt of the Cantabrigian 
man,’’ which is a riddle, one could find a 
thousand French Catholic spinsters to fill 
this description in any provincial town in 
France, Balzac has @escribed, dissected, 
and analyzed the species. As for the Gib- 
son Girl, her picture making due allowance 
for the undeniably Hibernian outlines and 
carriage of her shoulders and arms, and her 
inability to detach her mind and soul from 
her trains, she is precisely like her English 
cousin, and both are one result of abandon- 
ing Puritan ideals and placing the devel- 
opment of the body above the nourishment 
of the soul. The enduring type in both 
countries is the feminine woman, faithful 
to Puritan ideals, and Miss Ticknor makes 
ner hold her own very well even against 
the Gibson Girl, as in this bit of dialogue: 

**You see the motto ‘ Heaven helps her 
who helps herself’ suits the ‘new woman.' 
We're not a shy, retiring, uncomplaining 
generation. We're up to date and up to 
snuff, and every one of us is self-support- 
ing.”’ 

“Dear me!” the Steel Engraving Lady 
sighed. ‘I never realized I had aught to 
complain of; and why should woman not 
be ornamental as well as useful? Beauty 
of person and manner and spirit is surely 
worthy of our attainment.” 

“It was all well enough in your day, but 
this is a utilitarian age. We cannot sit 
down to be admired; we must be ‘up and 
doing’; we must leave ‘footprints on the 
sands of time.’ ”’ 

The Steel Engraving Lady glanced specu- 
latively at her companion’s shoes. * Ah, 
but such great big footprints!’ she gasped; 
‘they make me shudder.” 

But neither the Gibson Girl nor the 
“New England Woman” will be pleased 
with those articles, and as each is noisier 
than the Steel Engraving Lady, it may be 
well for the editor of The Atlantic to seek 
the Adirondacks, 
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Authors and Publishers. 


Special Dispatch to 
THe NEw YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
ray ONDON, June 28.—The late 
> Charles Kensington Sala- 
man, the eminent musician 
and composer, wrote one 
serious work, “The Jews 
as They Are Published,” 
nearly twenty years ago, which is espe- 
cially interesting for its ingenious chap- 
ter entitled “Shylock from a Jewish 
Point of View.” It is reported to-day 
that he left an autobiography covering a 
career of three-quarters of a century. 
Salaman made his first appearance as a 
composer and pianist in 1828. In 1830 he 
the “Jubilee Ode" for the 
Shakespeare Festival. From then almost 
down to the time of his death he pos- 
sessed an ever-increasing circle of ac- 
quaintances, among whom to be 
found the greatest composers and mu- 
sical performers of the period. He had 
an extensive acquaintance, too, with peo-~ 
ple of the world and with statesmen, and 
his forthcoming autobiography should be 
a work of vast interest and important 
information. 


composed 


were 
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The literature of Anglo-Saxon times, 
and more particularly the scholarship of 
King Alfred, is illustrated by the fine 
collection of manuscripts at the British 
Museum's special exhibition apropos of 
the approaching Alfred millenary. It 
also contains the large collection of gold 
finger rings which belonged to Alfred 
and his family, all of which are fully 
described in Prof. Earle’s recently pub- 
lished book. 

According to a report published in Lit- 
erature to-day, Ibsen's health is slightly 
improved, but the writer believes there 
is no hope of his ultimate recovery. 

mr 

-After long silence, Catulle Mendes has 
just completed a drama in verse on the 
subject of St. Theresa. Sarah Bernhardt 
announces a stage performance of the 
piece for next Winter, but, of course, 
the work is quite as much of literary as 
it is of dramatic interest. 


Parodi, the French poet who died in 
Paris this week, was chiefly known by 
his play “ Rome Vaincue "’—called 
“ Vesta’ in an English translation pro- 
duced by Augustin Daly years ago. But 
he was also known as a writer of two 
volumes of verse—" Passions et Idées”’ 
amd “‘ Nouvelles Meséniennes.” Another 
play of his, “ Ulm le Parricide,”’ is some- 
times reproduced in Paris, while “ La 
Jeunesse de Francois Ier,”” which was 
rejected by the Théatre Francais, has 
been published in book form. ‘“ Rome 
Vaincue,” which was accepted by the 
Francais in 1872, was not produced until 
four years later, with a cast which in- 
cluded Mounet-Sully and Bernhardt. He 
was of Greek origin, and began his lit- 
erary career in Milan in the early six- 
ties by writing a political novel, “ Le 
Dernier des Papes,"’ which, published in 
the Illustrazione, aroused considerable 
comment in Paris, which ultimately drew 
Parodi to that city. 


There is great ado this week madé by 
the Council of the British Economic As- 
sociation concerning the danger of the 
purchase by Americans and removal to 
the United States of the late Prof. Fox- 
well’s economic library of nearly 30,000 
volumes and pamphiets. Foxwell, who 
devoted the greater part of his life to 
forming the collection, finally acquired 
one of the most important private libra- 
ries of works on social and political 
economy in the world. Many of the 
volumes are of great rarity and in ex- 
ceptional condition, while others have a 
particular interest as having belonged 
to Adam Smith, Ricardo, and other well- 
known political economists. A fund has 
just been started to keep the library from 
going to America. 


Mrs. W. Desmond Humphreys, who, 
under the pseudonym of “ Rita,” writes 
novels for the British masses, the char- 
acter of which may be ascertained from 
the titles— A Husband of No Impor- 
tance,” “Two Bad Blue Eyes,” “ Kitty 
the Rag ’’—declares to-day in an inter- 
view that book writing must shortly 
become an utterly unremunerative pur- 
suit, as sixpenny editions mean next 
to no profit for the author. She says 
that frequently the first edition of a 
clever novel has only 250 | copies; never- 
theless, she thinks that authors should 
employ literary agents and cheerfully 
pay the commissions demanded, 


A charming speech was made by An- 
thony Hope Hawkins at the dinner of 


the Authors’ Club in honor of the Bishop 
London this week. The novelist and 
the Bishop were schoolboys together at 
Moerlborough, and later on fellow-stu- 
dents at Balliol College, Oxford. Haw- 
kins paid a touching tribute to Sir Wal- 
ter Besant, who was one of the founde-s 
the club. Dr. Ingram, replying, 
disclaimed any literary ambition, but 
showed a keen appreciation of literary 
life and of that representative gathering 
of London writers which, withal, was 
one of the most interesting of the smallec 
dinners of overcrowded with 
small functions. E. A. D. 


The Morgan Collection—Kipling 
Set for $6,000. 


THe New YorkK TimEs SATURDAY REVIEW 
briefly referred this Spring to the private 
sale of Albert J. Morgan’s fine library to 
George H. Richmond, who did not long re- 
tain possession of the choicest items, the 
magnificent Kipling set being secured by 
George M. Williamson at $6,000, we believe. 
Mr. Richmond has recently printed an at- 
tractive catalogue of the Morgan books, 
which although evidently hastily pre- 
pared is inyaluable in many ways. Per- 
haps its most interesting feature is the 
portion devoted to Kipling’s works, and the 
seventeen pages filled with titles of first 
and scarce editions of his poems, tales, and 
novels provide fascinating reading. There 
are certainly few authors whose works are 
valued at $6,000, and assuredly no other 
writer ever had such early bibliographical 
fame. 

“Schoolboy Lyrics,” Kipling’s first book, 
printed in Lahore, India, in 1881, is natur- 
ally the treasure of this wonderful collec- 
tion of the great Anglo-Indian’s works. 
Mr. Morgan's copy possesses decided in- 
terest on account of its being the first to 
come on the market, costing him several 
years ago a little under $500. At that time 
no copy had been sold at auction. A little 
later another turned up and fetched the 
large sum of £135, and is now in a Chicago 
collection. Other copies are now known, 
and while the value has depreciated a real- 
ly fine copy is worth several hundred dol- 
lars. ‘Poor copies have brought compara- 
tively low sums, but a poor copy of a rare 
and valuable book usually has and should 
have little value. 

Earlier than ‘ Schoolboy Lyrics,"’ printed 
by Kipling’s father for a few friends, while 
the son was at the United Service College, 
“ Westward Ho" at Bideford, in Devon, 
came the college paper to which he con- 
tributed, The.United Service Chronicle, Mr. 
Morgan’s set of @hich is one. of a few 
known. Amg@pg the other rarities in the 
collection are “ Echoes,"’ 1884, by Rudyard 
and Beatrice Kipling; ‘‘ Quartette,’’ 1885; 
“Departmental Ditties,’ 1886; ‘‘ Letters of 
Marque,” 1891, the first and suppressed 
Londan edition; “The Smith Administra- 
tion,”’ 1891, one of four copies known, and 
‘Captains Courageous,” one of five copies 
printed of the earliest issue. Manuscript 
poems of Kipling have rarely occurred at 
sales, but Mr. Morgan secured one of his 
earliest efforts, ‘‘ The Legend of the Cedar 
Swamp,” written at the age of nine, and 
signed J. R. Kipling. 

The Morgan Tennysons are remarkably 
complete, and in addition to the better- 
known works, which most collectors have, 
include ‘* Helen's Tower,’’ 1861; ‘‘ The Sail- 
or Boy,” 1861; ‘“Idylls of the Hearth,” 
1864; ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” 1866, one of the 
three Cranford Manor books and the only 
known copy; “ The Victim,” 1867, and “The 
Window,” 1867, from the same private 
press; ‘“‘A Welcome tg Marie Alexan- 
drovna,” 1874, and ‘‘ The Throstle,’’ 1889. 
The Morgan Stevensons rival the fine set 
of the late Charles B. Foote, now in the 
possession of Mr. Williamson. The other 
authors are, with a few exceptions, also of 
the nineteenth century, and the list of 
rarities is long. Mrs. Browning’ “ Battle 
of Marathon" is here, together with her 
husband's “ Pauline,’’ (the Maxwell copy,) 
and they have for notable companions 
George Eliot's ‘Brother and _ Sister,” 
Keats's ‘‘Poems,’’ 1817, a presentation copy, 
(from the Frederickson collection, and 
once Leigh Hunt's copy;) Lamb's “ Rosa- 
mond Gray" and “Mr. H.,” Shelley's 
“We Pity the Plumage, but Forget the 
Dying Bird,’’ Thackeray's ‘“ King Glum- 
pus,”” and Whittier’s “ Moll Pitcher" (the 
Bierstadt copy) and “ Narrative of James 
Williams,” the copy that fetched a long 
price at Bangs's a few years ago. 

It is a pity that Mr. Morgan decided to 
sell his collection, and one also regrets 
that it was sold privately. If it had been a 
public sale many new records would have 
been established. 

ems 


A Portrait of Theodosia Burr. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your SATURDAY REVIEW OF Books AND 
Art of June 22 you publish an intereming 
letter by Mr. John M. Townsend. Among 
other things, he says that “‘ there will not 
be found an original portrait of Theodosia 
Burr, and as he understands it but one 
was ever known to exist, and that was 
presented by Miss Burr to Isaac’ Hall Tif- 
fany, then a student at law tn her father’s 
office,” and that this picture “came into 
the possession of Mr. Demosthenes Lawyer, 
and was last seen between the leaves of a 
law book belonging to him, but was later 
not to be found.” 

I am able to correct the impression that 
Mr. Townsend has that no portrait exists 
of the lady in question. During frequent 
visits at the home of Judge Ogden Ed- 
wards (a cousin of Aaron Burr) while he 
resided at West New Brighton, 8. I., I saw 
an original picture in oil of Theodosia Burr, 
which had been painted by Vanderlyn and 
which had come to the Judge after the 
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decease of Mr. Burr. I also saw there a | eyes, he uttered the prediction, ‘ That 


fine profile picture in oil, life size, of Mr. 
Burr, by Gilbert Stuart. The Edwards 
family removed from Staten Island, tak- 
ing these pictures with them, and I pre- 
they may yet be found in the pos- 
session of some descendant of Judge Ed- 
wards, A. DE GROOT. 
Port Richmond, N. Y., June 24, 1901. 


sume 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Referring to an “original portrait’’ of The- 
odosia Burr Alston, Mr. John M. Townsend, 
in Tue SaturDay Review of the 22d inst., 
says: ‘It is undoubtedly lost, and the true 
features of this admittedly beautiful and 
intellectual woman are as much a matter 
of mystery as is her supposed tragic death.” 
This assertion is certainly a mistake. I 
distinctly remember coming across a like- 
ness of the unfortunate lady—engraved, no 
doubt, from-an original portrait, though I 
can't recall the artist’s name, if it was 
given—in a life of Aaron Burr, (it may 
have been Parton’s,) 
years ago. The face was so strikingly 
beautiful, and so like her father’s, that it 
impressed me strongly in connection with 
her pathetic story. The book could be 
readily found, I should think, in any large 

public library. 
GEORGE 
Glen Head, v- I 
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“In the Sweet By and By” —Its 
History, 


**Some singers sing but a single song. 
And the world remembers every word, 
While others sing their whole life long, 
Then die at last, unknown, unheard.” 
One of the immortal songs in the English 
language, (and it was the only one that 
made its author famous,) which has 


LOYD FREEMAN, 
» June 24, 1901. 


which I read many | 





stirred humanity profoundly by its sweep- | 


ing, conquering inspiration, is Dr. Sanford 
Fillmore Bennett's famous hymn, known 
everywhere and in all languages as “ In 
the Sweet By and By.” 
versal language of emotion, and to the 
millions of people who have sung this fa- 
mous song, and have been carried away 
by it, without perhaps knowing how it was 
written, the subsequent narrative of its 
history, from a personal statement re- 
ceived from its author, is of especial in- 
terest. As it has been published in nu- 
merous collections of sacred music in 
America, and also has been translated into 
various foreign languages, even Chinese, 
as well as having been sung in every land 
under the sun, it has given to its author an 
enduring place among the world’s poets. 

Dr. Bennett was born in the village of 
Eden, Erie County, N. Y., June 21, 1836. 
In 1858 he entered the University of Michi- 
gan, leaving to take charge of the schools 
at Richmond, Ill. Two years later he re- 
signed his position and went to Elkhorn, 
Wis., where for a brief time he was asso- 
ciate editor of The Independent. After the 
war he opened a drug store, and it was 
there where he became associated with J. 
P. Webster, and they published numerous 
songs, under the name of “The Signet 
Ring,” to which Dr. Bennett contributed 
over 100, among them the hymn the sub- 
ject of this article. It was in the village 
of Elkhorn, Wis., where it first saw the 
light of day. Dr. Bennett in a letter, dic- 
tated to his stenographer, which I received 
from him shortly before his death, speaks of 
the origin of *‘ The Sweet By and By” as 
follows: 

“For the benefit of the Soldiers’ 
ument Fund of your city, and also as a 
question of information, I write you the 
following facts in regard to the history of 
‘The Sweet By and By.’ As a further 
matter of history, which I have often re- 
peated, I desire to say again, that it was 
about time for closing the store in the 
evening that J. P. Webster, whose melodies 
have made Wisconsin famous forever, came 
into the store somewhat depressed. Mr. 
Webster, like many musicians, was of an 
exceedingly nervous and sensitive nature, 
and subject to periods of depression, in 
which he looked upon the dark sides of 
life. I had learned his peculiarities so well 
that on meeting him I could tell at a glance 
if he was melancholy, and had found that 
I could rouse him by giving him a new song 
to work on. He came into my place of 
business, walked down to the stove, and 
turned his back on me without speaking. 
I was at my desk writing. I said to Web- 
ster, ‘What is the matter now?’ He re- 
plied, ‘It is no matter now; N will be all 
right by and by.’ 

“ The idea of the hymn came to me like a 
flash of sunshine, and I replied: “‘ The 
Sweet By and By,'"’ why would not that 
make a good hymn?’ ‘ May be it would,’ 
he said, indifferently. I then turned to my 
desk, and penned the hymn as fast as I 
could write. I wrote it with lead pencil on 
both sides of a common sheet of note- 
paper. The third verse was written on the 
opposite side of the paper, and as I wrote 
the third line in the stanza of four lines 
my pencil gave out, and I wrote the fourth 
line with pen and ink. In the meantime 
two friends, N. H, Caswell and 8. E. 
Bright, had come in. I handed the hymn 
to Mr. Webster. As he read it his eyes 
kindled, and his whole demeanor changed. 
Stepping to the desk he began writing the 
notes instantly. In a few minutes he re- 
quested Mr. Bright to hand him his violin, 
and he played with little hesitation the 
beautiful melody from the notes. A few 
minutes more and he had jotted down the 
same for the different parts and the chorus, 
I do not think it was more than thirty 
minutes from the time I took my pencil 
to write the words before the hymn and 
the notes had been completed, and we four 
gentlemen were singing it exactly as it ap- 
peared in ‘The Signet Ring’ a few days 
later, and as it has been sung the world 
over ever since. I remember that when we 
had finished singing a remark was made 
by R. R. Crosby of Richmond, IIl., who 
happened to be in the’store, and I shall 


Mon- 


never forget it, for, with tears in his 


Music is the uni- | 


: 


hymn is immortal.’ It was made public 
very soon after, and has been sung in every 
part of the world.” 

The manuscript as it was written so 
many years ago is now in the possession of 
Mr. John E. of Milwaukee, 
paid $1,000 original of 
hymn 

Dr. Bennett, 1871, went to Richmond, 
Ill., where he taught school. In 1874 he 
took a course at the Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, from which he was graduated, and 
he remained in active practice in this city 
until 1893, when he accepted a place with 
the Keeley Institute. For three years he 
was the medical director of various insti- 
tutions in Denver, Pueblo, and Aspen, Col.; 
Detroit and Alma, Mich., and Plainfield, 
Ill, In 1898 he returned to Richmond on 
account of the loss of his health, and re- 
mained here until his death in 1898. Dur- 
ing the last months of his illness his sight 
was affected 
Side by side with “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
(also, in the handwriting of John Howard, 
Payne, in Mr. Burton's possession,) the 
“Sweet By and By” will stand as one of 
the famous songs of the English language, 
and in the words of Emerson, its melody 
will ascend, and leap, and pierce into the 
depths of infinite time, 
omemarncaa 


Hookes’s “ Amanda.” 


The finest of Nathaniel Hookes’s 
“ Amanda,"’ 1653, that has occurred at pub- 
lic auction in many years fetched £37 at 
Sotheby's recently. It was in the original 
sheepskin, and had the original fron- 
tispiece, the rare leaf before the title 
page with the word “ Amanda” printed 
across it, also the errata on the back of 
A4, and the two blank leaves, viz., G5 and 
Hil. W. C. Hazlitt says that these leaves 
are of the utmost rarity. ** Amanda,” 
which has the charming second title of “A 
sacrifice to an unknown goddesse, or a 
free-will offering of a loving heart to a 
sweet-heart,"’ is a great rarity. Shield, in 
his ‘Introduction to Harmony,” says: 
“These poems are almost as scarce as a 
manuscript."’ This is, of course, an ex- 
aggeration, but the little book has long been 
sought after by collectors. As far back as 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
the “ Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica” priced a 
copy at £4 10s. In 1890 Major Gaisford’s 
copy, in modern binding, sold for £11 10s., 
and Charles B. Foote's copy, rebound by 
Ruban, and with the frontispiece laid down, 
fetched $80 in 1895. Andrew Lang, in his 
“Ballade of the Bookman’s Paradise,” re- 
fers as follows to “‘ Amanda’”’: 


There treasures bound for Longepierre 
Keep brilliant their morocco blue; 
There Hookes’s “ Amanda” is not rare, 
Nor early tracts upon Peru! 
Racine is common as Rotrou, 
No Shakespeare quarto search defies, 
And Caxtons grow as blossoms grew 
Within that Bookman’s Paradise. 


It is only, however, in such a delightful 
imaginary land that Hookes’s ‘“‘ Amanda” 
is not rare. Few of the great public and 
private collections of early English poetry 
include copies among their treasures, and 
it is surprising that the copy sold at the 
recent London sale did not bring more 
than £37. R. P. RODEN. 
aieiieatian 

Possibly the name of Lady Sarah Len- 
nox is best known to students of English 
history through the fact that George III. 
once proposed marriage to her. And now 
the correspondence of this lady is te ap- 
pear in two volumes from the press of 
John Murray, with thirty-five photograv- 
ure portraits. It has been edited by the 
Countess of Ilchester and Lord Stavordale. 
Lady Sarah was the daughter of the sec- 
ond Duke of Richmond, and was success- 
ively the wife of Sir Thomas Bunbury and 
of the Hon. George Napier. She died in 
1826. The letters, which have been pre- 
served at Melbury, are almost entirely 
addressed to the friend of her early youth, 
Lady Susan Strangways. A short political 
sketch of the years 1760-3, by Henry Fox, 
first Lord Holland, will form an appendix. 
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The largest circulation of any copy- 
right English work is believed to be a ref- 
erence book, ‘‘ Enquire Within for Every- 
thing,"’ of which 1,250,000 copies have been 
sold. ‘ East Lynne” has had the largest 
circulation of any English novel—nearly 
500,000. The earliest published work still 
in copyright is ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers” 
—the Tennyson brothers—which was pub- 


lished in 1837. The largest sum for serial 
copyright was given to George Eliot for 
** Romola "'—£7,000. 


A NOVEL OF COUNTRY 
CHARACTERS, 


Novel readers have of late shown 


le 
e 
have just published a novel by 
Everitt Tomlinson called “Elder 
Boise,” which is full of the real 
feeling of the country character. An 
admiring reader has suggested that 
we advertise it as a second “ David ° 
Harum.” We prefer to think it a 
first “ Elder Boise.” It concerns the 
work of a young minister among 
the simon-pure countrymen of New 


special pleasure in stories of 
far removed from the cities. 


York’s rural community whose ideas 
on church matters are practically un- 
known in the cities. tuterest of 
the novel is wholesome and clever. 
(We happen to know a blase seller of 
who set up most of the night 
to finish it!) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square, N.Y. = 
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MAIL BAG HINTS. 
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Stevenson's “Dead Man's Chest.”" 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Readers of Stevenson's “Treasure Isl- 
and" will remember the buccaneer song 
beginning “ Fifteen men on the dead man's 
chest." Probably many of them, with my- 
self, have been puzzled to decide just what 
is meant by the “chest” referred to. I 
think that the true explanation of the line 
is the one furnished me by my friend Capt. 
Flagler of the United States Engineer 
Corps, at present stationed at San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 

The “dead man’s chest” is an island off 
the south coast of Porto Rico, some ten 
miles southeast of the port of Ponce. It 
was a favorite haunt of buccaneers in the 
olden times, and doubtless many situations 
have arisen similar to that described in the 
song. The island was the scene of some 
sharp fighting as late as 1898, when a force 
of United States marines which had been 
landed there was besieged in the lighthouse 
by the Spaniards. 

The full Spanish name of the island ts 
“TIsla de Caja de Muertos,” 1. e., “ Isle of 
the Chest of the Dead.'" This form of the 
name is preserved in at least two recent 
maps of Porto Rico. The island ts familiar- 
ly known among Americans, however, as 
“Muertos Island,"’ and I believe an Eng- 
lish translation of the Spanish word is to 
be found on some maps. 

Stevenson undoubtedly picked up the song 
somewhere or other—perhaps he heard it 
sung by sailors, perhaps found it in some 
old book—and then used the name for his 
own purposes. That he himself did not 
know the original significance of the 
phrase “‘dead man’s chest" seems clear 
from his printing it without capitals, and 
by the singular ‘dead man," which Is tIn- 
exact for the Spanish plural “ Muertos.” 
The change from “men” to “man” in a 
sailors’ song, to avoid the monotony of 
two identical words in the same verse, 
would not, I take it, be hard to parallel. 

A. W. VAN BUREN. 

Yale University, June 27, 101. 


ao 
Facility in Writing 


tivated? 
fo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I should like to ask why one’s vocabulary 
or power of expression does not seem to 
expand with reading the best and purest 
literature? Is it because a person lacks 
matural capacity? Take graduates from 
our colleges who have studied Latin and 
Greek, a large number seems to lack famil- 
larity and ease in expressing themselves in 
the English language. They appear to un- 
derstand ideas and argument on theoretical 
and practical subjects, but are unable to 
present their views or opinions in a state- 
Ment properly written or correctly ex- 
pressed. Men can sit on a jury and give a 
verdict to facts of which they are familiar, 
but cannot properly express their opinion 
in writing. Is all this a lack of education, 
or incapacity to expand their power of ex- 
pression by reading the very best litera- 
ture? I hope it is not a hopeless case, but 
that it is possible to develop with proper 
care and attention the ideas and power to 
express the same with perspicuity and 
clearness. Do you think that it hurts one 
to read books not intended for his capacity? 
I teink we have here a good subject for 
anti-library people. H, L. LINCOLN. 

New York, June 27, 1W1, 


ce 
Wellington’s Brother-in-Law Min- 


ister to United States. 
Fo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Cc. M. Shipman, whose question about 
Wellington‘s veterans at the battle of New 
Orleans has been answered in THE NEW 
Yor«k Times SaturDAY REVIEW, may be in- 
terested in knowing that Wellington him- 
self was selected by the Ministry to go to 
the United States after the first abdication 
of Napoleon. He replied that he had no 
Objection to going, but thought that he 
would be of more use in Europe at that 
time. Lieut. Gen. Pakenham, his brother- 
in-law, and his Adjutant General in the 
Peninsula, was then chosen. When Pak- 
enham was dying from his wound he la- 
mented that he, who had taken part in a 
great war, should have survived to be shot 
by a “ backwoodsman.” 

%t has always been an interesting military 
speculation as to what would have been the 
Fesult if Wellington had become the com- 
mander of the English Army in the United 
States at that time. 

FREDERICK M. COLSTON. 

Baltimore, June 28, 1901. 


wes 
The Metre of Shakespeare. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

I notice that you admit into your corre- 
spondence column observations on knotty 
points in Shakespeare. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing may be worthy of insertion: 

“ Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
Scene 1, Line 249. The metre of “I know 
a bank where the wild thyme blows,” 
troubles the editor of the Arden edition not 
a@ little On Pages 105, 173, and 177 of his 
notes he gives different ways of scanning 
it, and all of them forced. The temptation 
is great to make it part of a dactylic hexa- 
meter. 

“I know a 
blow 
And the composer of a little song which I 
heard a friend sing the other evening gives 
it that rhythm But that will not do; it 
must be an iambic pentameter. Give the 
word “thyme” two syllables, as Chaucer 
would, and Shakespeare probably intended, 
and it comes out all right: 
*I know | a bank | where the 
me blows."’ 

The trochee in 
tating a pause or 
and “ where" 
very pretty line 

Line 251 of the same is marked 
Globe editor hopelessly corrupt. Does 
not the difficulty lie in giving the stress 
to the last syllable of “ woodbine,” as 
seeming to be required by the rhyme with 
“eglantine"’ in the line below? Put the 
stress or accent on the first syllable, as is 
usual, and the scanning is regular. 

* Quite o- | ver can- | opied | with lus- | 
cious wood- | bine.” 

It is then an ordinary iambic line with a 
feminine ending. This reading gives 
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bank where the | wild thyme | 


wild thy- | 


the third place, necessi- 
breath between “ bank” 
gives dignity and makes it a 


by the 


as 


““eglantine ” also its proper accent, strong 
on the first and weak on the last syllable, 
so that the rhyme fs not incongruous. 

“ Julius Caesar,” Act L, Scene 3, Lines 
62-68, Globe edition. Line 65 is a puzzle to 
the commentators. As amended by Mit- 
ford, and accepted by the editors, (“ Why 
old men fool, and children calculate,”) it 
interrupts the sequence of the sentence. 
The folio reads: 

“Why old men, fools, and children cal- 
culate,” 

Richard Grant White says: “ With man- 
ifest error. We have the superfluous ‘s' 
again.”” But is that the error? Is it not 
rather the comma after “men”? Suppose 
we omit that comma, and take “ ealcu- 
late" as an adjective, meaning calculating 
or thoughtful, instead of as a verb. There 
is an ellipsis in each clause, which, being 
supplied, the passage would read thus, and 
the sequence be preserved: 

“ But if you would consider the true cause 

Why all these fires [are,] why all these 
gliding ghosts, 

Why beasts and birds [are turned] from 
quality and kind, 

Why old men {are} fools, and children [are] 
calculate, 

Why all these things change from their 
ordinance,” &c. 

Shakespeare has a number of instances 
where verbal forms ending in “ate” are 
used as adjectives, e. g.: 

“ Thereto prick'd on by a most emulate 
pride." Hamlet, L., 1, 83. 

So that to take “calculate” as an ad- 
jective is not forced. Even if this be not 
admitted it is better to read 
“Why old men fools, and children calcu- 

late.” 
JOHN H. EGAR, D. D, 

Rome, N. Y., June 24, 1901. 


Mollie Brant in Her Old Age. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

To readers of fiction it is always a wel- 
come event to be given an unexpected 
later glimpse, under new conditions, of 
characters that have become as living per- 
‘sonages. Thackeray used to allow us this 
privilege on occasions, likewise did An- 
thony Trollope. Even more is the foregoing 
a gratifying emotion if experienced in re- 
gard to historical characters, who from 
some brief and brilliant notable part. have 
dropped into obscurity. For this reason I 
venture to believe that readers who have 
recently read “The Old New York Fron- 
tier’’ will welcome the following brief 
glimpse of Mollie Brant as seen by a “ Citi- 
zen of the United States"’ in 1794, who 
was prevailed upon to gratify many friends 
by having these observations privately 
printed. And very entertaining and full of 
information are they. He says: 


In the church at Kingston we saw an In- 
dian woman, who sat in an honorable place 
among the English. She appeared very de- 
vout during divine service, and very at- 
tentive to the sermon. She was the relict 
of the late Sir William Johnson, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs in the then Prov- 
ince of New York, and mother of several 
children by him, who are married to Eng- 
lishmen, and provided for by the Crown. 

She is the sister to the celebrated Col. 
Brant, and has always been a faithful and 
useful friend in Indian affairs while she 
resided in Johnson Hall, and since her re- 
moval to Upper Canada. 

When Indian embassies arrived she was 
sent for, dined at Gov. Simcoe’s, and was 
treated with respect by himself, his lady, 
and family. When treaties or purchases 
were about to be made at Johnson Hall 
she has often persuaded the obstinate 
chiefs into a compliance with the pro- 
posals for peace, or sale of lands. She re- 
tains the habit of her countrywomen, and 
is a Protestant. During the life of Sir 
William she was attended with splendor 
and respect, and since the war receives a 
pension and compensation for losses for 
herself and children. 


if dates agree, this serious, dignified wo- 
man must have been forty years older than 
the “spritely and very beautiful Indian 
girl’ depicted in “The Old New York 
Frontier,’’ as she appeared on the occasion 
of Sir William Johnson's first acquaintance 
with her, when, at the regimental muster, 
granted permission to mount behind him 
by one of the field officers on a prancing 
steed, “at the word she leaped upon the 
crupper with the agility of a gazelle. The 
horse sprang off at full speed, and, clinging 
to the officer, her blanket flying, and her 
dark tresses streaming to the wind, she 
flew about the parade ground swift as an 
arrow,’ and—straight into the heart of the 
Baronet. At the later date she had out- 
lived all the romance of her life, uncon- 
scious—shall we believe also indifferent?— 
that in centuries to come she might be cele- 
brated in song as well as story. C. E. 8S. 

New York, June 20, 1901. 


Shakespeare's Misuse of “ Traitors” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Whenever in my reading I come across 
Shakespeare's lines, “Our doubts are 
traitors and make us lose the good we oft 
might win by fearing to attempt,’ I cannot 
help feeling that the great master did not 
use the word “ traitors" correctly or was 
not at his best in using it. Our doubts are 
produced on the mind by fear, or “ abund- 
ant caution,"’ as the lawyers call it, and 
are not primarily or necessarily the result 
of traitorous purpose; nor do traitors as a 
general rule ‘fear to attempt,’’ but cow- 
ards, on the other hand, always “ fear to 
attempt."" Therefore I[ claim that the 
lines in order to express correctly Shake- 
speare’s evident Idea would more properly 
read: “Our doubts are cowards, and 
make us lose the good we oft might win 
by fearing to attempt.” 

I can only explain the use of the word 
“traitors’’ on the basis that in the age 
of Shakespeare it may have been synony- 
mous with the word cowards in our time. 

New York, June 26, 1901. L. B. 


The Authorship of “ Dixie.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Mr. Taggart’s letter in last week's Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW in reference to the mis- 
printing of Albert Pike's ‘* Life Wake” as 
“ Life Work,” ended by saying that he had 
never heard that Pike wrote “Dixie,” (as THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW stated,) but that Dan 
Emmett, the minstrel, was the accredited 
author. Emmett took part of Pike's poem 
entitled ‘ Dixie,”” and set it to a stirring 
melody—at least such is the legend—but 
the original words were most assuredly 
Pike's, and are given as his in Browne’s 
“Bugle Echoes,"" Eggleston's ‘ American 


Anthology,” &c. Browne says that the 
original melody, claimed by Emmett, fs an 
old negro refrain and dates back to the 
days when slavery existed in New York 
Clty. R. F. R. 

New York June 24, 1901. 

ne ‘ 
Books Children Like. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

There is not really such a lack of chil- 
dren's books, but there is a real lack of the 
opportunity of children getting hold of 
them. There are many Hbraries, and many 
libraries intended especially for . children, 
that contain very few books that children 
care for. Most of these contain the books 
that grown people think children ought to 
like rather than the books that children do 
eare for. The writer remembers his own 
school library of twenty-five years ago 
which contained some six or eight books. 
The principal ones were: “ The History of 
the United States," ““The History of Erie 
County,” * The History of Russia," a “ His- 
tory of Religion,” and “The Life of 
Pizarro.’ This was selected entirely by the 
standard of the district trustee without one 
thought to the literary appetite of the child. 
Many of the Sunday school libraries con- 
tain costly collections of books which the 
children cannot be persuaded to read, while 
there are hundreds of books that could be 
placed in such libraries over which the chil- 
dren would really quarrel. 

In even the best libraries, designed espe- 
cially for children, there are a very few 
books which are read and reread, while the 
large majority of the volumes are seldom 
drawn. They always draw “ Mother 
Goose "’ stories, fairy stories, wonder books, 
and “yarns” of all kinds. They like to 
read books several “ grades’ easier than 
their school readers, and will do so if there 
is no one to chide them for it. We should 
not hesitate to let children read anything 
they like if it is not tmmoral and is written 
in good English. A few years ago Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, in a letter to the public 
school ehiidren of Franklinville, said that 
he had been sorry many times that he had 
written in quite so light a style in his 
earlier days, but closed with the pathetic 
and sensible remark that perhaps the col- 
ored leaves of Autumn should not he 
ashamed of the green leaves on the trees. 

LAWRENCE A. TOEPP. 

Richmond, Staten Island, June 17, 1901. 


2 
Treasures Among the Old Maga- 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The habit of accumulating old books and 
magazines when once indulged is one that 
is cherished for its associations and sur- 
prises. The finest stories | ever read were 
found between the leaves of discarded 
periodicals, and when once the source be- 
came marked without overlooking the 
latest ethics I embarked on many a mental 
voyage hunting for antique curios and 
gems in the magazine line. The opportunity 
presented itself to buy about fourscore Eng- 
lish reviews of ye olden time, not long ago, 
for a great deal less than the value of the 
paper if bought by the peund. Among 
them are the numbers that contain the fa- 
mous critique on Bacon by Macaulay; also 
his ever-interesting discussion on the Papal 
growth and decay of earlier times con- 
tained in his treatment of Ranke's “ His- 
tory of the Popes.” 

In an Atlantic Monthly of recent date 1 
encountered a modern exposition of Ma- 
caulay as an expounder of English history. 
a stylist, and a reviewer of unexampled 
reach of thought and spiendor of diction. 
The rebirth of his popularity and the 
prophecy of his lasting vitality were re- 
ferred to at one and the same time. The 
attitude of the eulogist seemed just and his 
praise well disposed, but accident discov- 
ered to my mind the judicial estimate of 
Macaulay's genius as a historian. Like 
the affectionate tributes of The London 
Times at the death of its celebrated editor, 
Mr. Delaney, the occupant of the Edinburgh 
sanctum felt empowered by the dignity of 
his position and his inside knowledge to 
pay the last farthing of respect whenever 
honored by the draft of public opinion. 

Among the most treasured in my col- 
lection is an Edinburgh Review of 1849 
finely bound, which boasts of a most pro- 
nounced judgment upon the “ English and 
Foreign Critics of Shakespeare,”’ giving one 
the essence of a critic’s appreciation of a 
critic. The appurtenances and stage-set- 
ting, the preliminary studies, and natural 
aptitude are thereupon disclosed by a 
reverent hand. The particular and most en- 
lightening value of this disquisition is 
seen in the paragraphs that differentiate 
French customs and prejudices in the art 
of criticism when interpreting Shakespeare. 
It is pleasurable and instructive to combine 
opposite standpoints when both are prompt- 
ed by artistic vigor in bespeaking audiences 
for great men, and so it becomes a thrilling 
mental phase for any one to fuse the im- 
pressions of Shelley that are engraved by 
the masterly hand of a quarterly reviewer 
with the trenchant and impulsive charcoal 
sketch of our American writer, E. P. Whip- 

ple. 
If any one wishes to justify the title of 
erudition and compass of thought he has 
only to pile up the agony of these old chan- 
nels of learning and authority. They are 
cheaper far than newspapers if exhaustive 
discourse, gravity of demeanor, and pro- 
found intelligence are supposed to outweigh 
sensationalism and superficiality. Whether 
one wishes to know of Bulwer’s, Dickens's, 
Scott's, or George Eliot’s novels—their 
merit, import, distinctive charm, or local 
color—here deep gratification lures the 
delver on. If inclined to sound the plummet 
of Shelley’s lyrical power or Wordsworth’s 
didactic — skill, Byron's passionateness, 
Moore’s courtliness, Campbell's pictur- 
esqueness, and Keats's sensuousness and 
Delphic fascination—here is the road lead- 
ing to such realization. If the Corn Laws, 
Reform bill, the Revolution of 1688, the 
French Revolution, Catholic Emancipation, 
Jewish Disabilities, the Long Parliament, 
Papal infallibility, &c., are merely names— 
here they can be verified and understood. 
Here Layard’s ‘‘ Ancient Assyria,’’ Grote'’s 
“Greece,” Arnold's ‘‘ Rome,’ Bulwer’s 
“ Athens,"" Buckle's “ History of Civiliza- 
tion,”’ Lecky's “ History of Morals,’’ Mack- 
intosh's “ Dissertation on Ethical Philos- 
ophy,’’ Motley’s “ History of the Nether- 
lands,” Hallan's ‘“‘ Middle Ages,” &c., are 
spoken of sufficiently to —— and en- 
thrall attention. rr. FP. 

sew York, June 26, 1901. 
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FAMILY LET TERS. 
Records of the Wards of England 
from 1753-4821." 


SOME 
was 


before George IIT. 
King of England, which 
notable event took place in 
1760, there lived in a small 
village in East Kent, Benen- 
den by name, a yeoman 
known as William Ward. 
who was an honest man, found em- 
as a to certain estates 
had several daugh- 
Mrs. Cleve- 
merchant. 


time 


Ward, 
ployment steward 
in the neighborhood. He 
ters, and one of them became 
land, the wife of a London 
The entire family of the Wards were active 
correspondents, a large portion of the 
letters which passed between London and 
the little provincial village have been pre- 
served. From these old missives Mr. 
Charles Frederic Hardy has made a volume 
of decided interest. It is not certain 
that the lives of the Magnificoes are in- 
variably to us, for there is much of 
a false coloring worked into them. Private 
existence of the humbler class as far back 
as 150 years ago is by no means common 
property. There details of such people 
which are in a measure hidden from us. 
When the writer of romances tries to de- 
scribe what were the and manners 
of our great-grandfathers, heavy is the 
strain put on his imagination. These 
* Benenden Letters, London, Country, 
Abroad, 1758-1821,"" bear all the traits of 
authenticity. 

A great friend of the Clevelands who 
married one of the Ward daughters was a 
Mr. Cox. Cox was in the Government em- 
ploy in London asa clerk, in the ‘‘ office of 
the Commissioners for Sick and Wounded 
Seumen and for Taking Care of the Prison- 
ers War.” letters from London 
must have been regularly forwarded to 
Eenenden for the amusement of the East 
Kent family. Mrs. Cleveland had three 
ehtlaren, all girls, and Ward corresponded 
with all of them. Another friend was a 
M. de Caulier. He was a French tutor in 
the family of Gen. Fitzroy, a brother of 
the Duke of Grafton. 

With so various a company of correspond- 
ents the topics treated by the writers are 
of all sorts and kinds. Of course there is 
much gossip, but then, too, politics are 
touched on, and the art of the- time and 
the drama all form subjects found in the 
letters. The severer critic of to-day might 
point out several small historical blunders 
the writefts make, but such mistakes do 
not in the least take away from the gen- 
eral interest of the text. The clerk of the 
“Sick and Hurt Office,” as it was called, 
was a great admirer of Garrick. He sees the 
great actor in “* Macbeth,’ and expatiates 
over the dagger scene, as well he might. 
Historians of the drama have noted how 
Garrick played before the King of Den- 
mark on the occasion of the visit of that 
KXing to London in 1768. Cox made a strong 
effort to be present on that notable occa- 
sion, but the crowd was so great that Gar- 
rick played and Cox was not able to get 
into the house. The King of Denmark Cox 
saw, however, and he describes him as a 
tair-headed young man, who tossed sover- 
eigns by the handful to the mob. Cox was 
present at a play of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's, where Lee was the leading 
character, in ‘‘Have a Wife and Rule a 
Wife.”’ King George married in 1761 Char- 
lotie Sophia, the daughter of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Cox saw the bride, 
and he describes her as ‘a little woman, 
very young, very pale, and of an obliging 
countenance.’ The Queen was the mother 
ef not less than nine sons and of six daugh- 
ters, and some of these were by no means 
creditable persons. 

M. de Caulier is a vivacious Frenchman. 
He dwells at length on his position as tutor 
in the great house. 

At last, I am now a tutor in one of the 
first families in England, with the Hon, 
Mr. Fitzroy, brother of the Duke of Graf- 
ton. He is, besides, Vice Chamberlain to the 
Queen, General, and member of Partia- 
ment, am exceedingly well—very free 
with Mr. Fitzroy, who is the best man I 
ever saw—no pride at all. I will give you a 
proof of it. he other day/ he asked me to 
go and see his little villa. We went in his 
post chaise. We talked a great deal all the 
way. You must know he is quite a master 
in the French language, and it is a great 
advantage for me. ho I speak now 
the English fluently, I do not speak it so 
well as my mother tongue. I saw all the 
spot, one of ne finest you can imagine. 
Afterward we were hungry, we went 
into the kitchen and there we eat a bit of 
partridge ge, and drank a glass of wine a la 

n he is at home I ) genezeity 
dine with ue "What a differen: But— 
taceamus, I'll always remember that Mrs, 
B.'s recommendations contributed a great 
deal to my coming here. So gratitude shall 
be my duty. 

Parsons and tutors in those days did not 
have seats at the head of the board, but M. 
de Caulier has nothing to complain of, 

One thing makes me a little uneasy. 
In such a house as this all the tutors are 
always about thirty or forty years old, and 
I am only twenty-four. To make me look 
Tas I always appear at table in black. 

had on the other day at breakfast a coat 
of another color, Lord Abingdon, who was 
breakfasting with us, asked to Mr. Fitzroy 
if I was his eldest son. To tell you the 
truth, I did not like it. I had a mind 
lately to wear my hair in round agai oat 


it is grown so much that it — 
pity to have it cut—ind wan 
ne e"noltcita- 


wrong to rear it with Mr. 

wens to wear it tied up behin 
ut * * * never tind hat 
Let us think on the pres- 


I look better, b 
is pone a a. in a i 
ent, and net o e past time, owever 
Mr. and Mrs. tzroy ‘atecm me, and treat 
me with the test Ido fyery- 
anipe i: ve more @ more their friend 
8 ow I am very busy in mposing 
Hhitre grammar—Freneh and a tin—for 
the ladies. Mrs, Fitzroy has got nine boys, 
four girls, and forty serv ante. What. do 
u think, are? It seems, I hear you say, 
hat I am happy. 


To think that the tutor was honored by 
@ bow from that immo 


a ey 


and 


50 


clear 


are 


ways 


of Cox's 





Lord Gordon, for de Caulier passes near St. 
James's Park and finds a military camp 
stationed there, so that future riots mrmay be 
suppressed. The Frenchman figures at 
many of the grand balls of the people of 
quality. There is a Court function, and 
the Queen, when she danced the allemande, 
wore 
that her partners could not touch the 
Letters written 
been 
Mr. 
old 
pret- 
oceasion 
her 


ence 
tips of her august fingers. 
by of Cleveland's daughters have 
preserved. Sarah, the youngest of 
Ward's granddaughters, lived to an 
age, having died in 1857. Here is the 
ty story of a festival given on the 
of her fifteenth birthday, as written by 
at the time: 


one 


Fifteen was in- 
Like Cin- 


A dance was to be given. 
vited, and her two elder sisters. 
derella of old the 
ted to go. But the 
a eee friend of 

alled on purpose to 


brother of the host was 
her father, and he 
insist that Fifteen 
should be at the party. Her heart beat 
high when she knew of this. There was 
a debate among the higher powers how 
she should be dressed. Prudent mamma de- 
cided that the usual nursery costume would 
be sufficient—a plain white muslin frock, 
without lace, sash, or any ornament what- 
ever, adding, as she looked at her, ‘‘ Ever 
remember, my dear, 
line-—** When unadorned, adorned the most.” 
Young Fifteen felt timid and almost frigat- 
ened when seated in the drawing room with 
the gayly dressed ladies. It was long be- 
fore she gained courage to look up. When 
she did, her eyes encountered the earnest 
gaze of a handsome youth, who was stand- 
ing at the end of the room. This caused 
poor Fifteen to feel still more abashed 
She had scarcely recovered composure when 
a lady approached, (she was the daughter 
of the host,) followed by the handsome 
youth. She spoke a few kind words to the 
timid girl, introduced her ‘“ brother,’’ and 
retired. Seventeen immediately asked Fif- 
teen to be his partner, and remained chat- 
ting with her until dancing commenced. 
Happy, indeed, 
that dance, all fear being soon lost in the 
society of the amiable, good-humored 
youth, who continued to dance with her 
almost the whole evening. 


Ward died in 1821, and some time 
the Clevelands returned to Benenden, 
still kept the records of the family. There 
is something particularly happy in this, the 


later 


description of the former duties of an Eng- | 


lish housewife. The assemblage of the 


marriage trousseau 
then from what it is to-day. 


It was the custom for the daughters of 
a-family to spin linen for themselves pre- 
vious to marriage, an event which it was 
always supposed would take place—hence 
the term spinster. My mother’s industry 
formed part of her marriage portion. 
this fine linen was woven, it was bleached 
“in the Springtime.”’ Shakespeare knew all 
about it as well as I do. The linen was in 
slips, with loops of tape sewed on each side. 
These slips were pegged tightly down with 
small wooden pegs on the sweet daisy 
mead, During the day the linen was wa- 
tered with clean spring water. This proc- 
ess, at the age of five and six, | watched 
with great interest. More than that, it 
was a never-tiring amusement to run be- 
tween the linen on the narrow space of 
grass. Snfall as my feet were, it was not 
easy to accomplish this without sometimes 
swerving on the linen. If I did, the maids 
were out in a moment, threatening I should 
not be allowed to run between the slips any 
more. This made me careful, and I became 
exceedingly expert in my favorite pastime. 
How perfectly I remember seeing my sock- 
less and stockingless feet incased in pretty 
green shoes, while 1 was takMg heed to 
my steps in the narrow pathway. If mod- 
ern ladies consider spinning an employment 
beneath a gentlewoman, they, are mistaken. 
Fine spinning was the lady’s department. 
To spin fine thread required delicate and 
flexible fingers. Their wheels were costly, 
being beautifully carved. To form the fine 
thread evenly the forefinger was dipped in 
rosewater contained in a small silver or 
porcelain cup suspended at the right side 
of the machine. A pretty foot appeared to 
xreat advantage on the board that turned 
the wheel, and the general attitude was 
«qoueeey graceful. Those who could sing 
often did so while spinning, and a flirta- 
tion could be carried on charmingly during 
the hum of the wheel. 


ee 
A Novel Nature Book.", 
If Mr. Almon Dexter, the author of “ And 
the Wilderness Blossomed,”’ hoped tg make 
his readers envious of the paradise he has 


succeeded in creating, and desirous of fol- 
lowing in his footsteps, he may be said to 


have succeeded admirably. His book, which | 


is dedicated to Ferdinand W. Roebling, 
‘‘and the others who have been there,”’ 
describes most alluringly the building of a 
home on an island hitherto unimproved, in 
Insley Lake, Me, 

The Insley Lake region is a famous fish- 
ing ground in Maine, the lake itself being 
at the head of a chain of lakes, about 
twenty miles from the town of Firmins, 
where a railroad connection can be made 
with the outer world. The purchase of this 
Island of Norinamentoo, then covered 
with a primeval forest, and the building 
thereon of a comfortable home, came 
about in the following way: Mr. Dexter 
having been talking of building a camp at 
Lake Winnebago, his wife suggested that 
if he would buy the island they had fre- 
quently seen—but never visited—in passing 
Insley Lake, and build thereon a comfort- 
able house, she would take the children 
and pass each Summer there, the outcome 
of this suggestion being the immediate pur- 
ebase of the island. 

The shores gf Insley Lake are partly 
cleared and settled the village of Insley 
being on its eastern shore. The island 
itself contains about twenty acres, and is 
situated in a beautiful region 1,700 feet 
above the sea level, the lake being sur- 
rounded by mountain peaks and ranges of 
péautiful hills. Mr. Dexter's account of the 
building of his home, which a full-page 
plate shows to be a very attractive one, is 
fascinating reading. Their plans for the 
entire place were to be carried out inde- 
pendently of architects, landscape garden- 
ers, or contractors. In planning the house 
itself, the inside was so arranged as to 
sult the family needs and tastes, the out- 
side having to suit itself to such require- 
ments. The house contained a hall twenty 
Pee + Ne ee ee ee 
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SATU RDAY, 


a petticoat of, such a wide circumfer- | 


youngest was not permit- | 


Thomson's well-known 


was young Fifteen during | 


Sarah | 


was a different thing | 


When | 


JI U N K 


| 


cool 
easily 


time 
most 


Summer, and at the same 
heated and ventilated and 
picturesque, with its walls carried up two 
steries high and a gallery running around 
| the second floor, giving access to all its 
rooms. The various rooms were equally 
large and well arranged, the outside walls 
being carried up about three feet 
the second story, and thence following the 
slope of the pitched roof. The 
tained many fireplaces, being 
tirely by wood fires, the 
flues being constructed on 
gested by an essay 
written more than a century 
Count Rumford. 

The timber for Mr. 
| bought in the log and sawed in the 
the window only having to be 
brought distance. The men who 
built the were at times carpenters, 
farmers, guides, or trappers, but always 
intelligent, capable, and faithful. A 
uninteresting feature of the volume will be 
found to lie in Mr. Dexter's accounts of 
the various men he had working for him, 
employing more than a hundred at differ- 
times and in various capacities. 


in 


above 


house 
heated 
chimneys 
‘the 
on chimneys and 


con- 
en- 
and 
lines sug- 
fire- 
places ago by 
Dexter’s house was 
village, 
sashes 
from a 
house 


not 


ent 


Some of these men are superb mechanics, 
the old-fashioned kind, who not only know 
all branches of their own trade thoroughly, 
but also much of kindred trades. I brought 

| with me the design of a corner closet to be 
| built in the dining room, copied after an 
| antique model containing those little dia- 
mond panes of glass which are so attract- 
ive. I showed the plans to Charlie Barrett 
and asked him if he could build it. “I 
think so,”’ he said musingly; ‘‘I haven't 
any plane to work out those styles, but I 
guess I could do it.”” He did not appear at 
the island the next day, and I found out 
later that he had spent the time in a black- 
|} smith shop making and tempering a plane 
to correspond with my drawing. That these 
people should be so skillful in the manage- 
ment of metals, with actually no training 
at all, is not less than marvelous to me. lL 
have in my possession a steel hunting 
knife of superior quality and finish made 
by one of my Maine friends. The blade is 
worked out of an old file, and the maker 
had no forge but the kitchen stove, yet I 
|} am quite satisfied that I could not buy as 
good a knife in the trade centres of either 
| America or Europe. 


Mr. Dexter describes the ingenious way 
in which their plumbing was managed, and 
water brought from the top of a hill on a 
| farm he owned on the mainland to the isl- 
and itself. The turning of several acres of 
woodland into a lawn was another diffi- 
| culty. It would have been easy enough to 
have cut down the trees and graded the 
lawn, but Mr. Dexter wished simply to cut 
out all the underbrush and leave his mon- 
arch birches, pines, and spruce, far more 
beautiful in every way than grass or flow- 
ers. The cutting out of the underbrush let 
in so much sun that the ferns and moss 
were killed at once, leaving the roots of 
| the trees bare. Fresh earth had to be 
mounded well around them and the lawn 
prepared slowly with pick and shovel, rath- 
er than with plow and harrow. So suc- 
cessful were his efforts,” however, that 
Johea Burroughs, upon paying the island 


dent delight upon these gnarled old trunks. 
“He mused a while, and then his face lit 
up with a smile, and he nodded his good, 
gray head and said quietly: ‘ Yes, they're 
classic! That's it! Classic! "’ 

Chapter III., ‘‘ The Vestibule,’ contains 
an account of the planning and placing of 
| Mr. Dexter's library; the cases being built 
upon a somewhat novel plan. It also con- 
tains lists of books, largely fiction, suitable 
for a Summer library, nature books, too, 
being somewhat in evidence. Mr. Dexter, 
having invited his guests “to note on the 
fly leaves their views of the books they 

read,” is often “surprised and always 
er " at their verdicts, often so con- 





rary to those of the critics, and so often 
oing against the opinions of the many as 
Several pages 
in this 


shown by a volume’s sale. 
of such opinions are also given 
chapter. 

The birds native to the regton come in for 
a fair share of attention; at least 150 pages 
being devoted to flower beds, flowers, seeds, 
and garden lore generally, This portion of 
the book, besides being interesting read- 
ing, seems to possess undoubted practical 
value. In it Mr. Dexter records his experi- 
ments, successes, and failures in the grow- 
ing of flowers; giving exact directions as 
to the proper time, place, and manner of 
planting and cultivating all sorts of flow- 
ers—annuals, perennials, and biennials; 
this portion of the book seeming to be so 
carefully done that it can searcely fail to 
be one of the most reliable of guides for 
other amateurs, while Mr. Dexter's love for 
his subject gives the book a decided inter- 
est fer. people who love flowers but do not 
work among them, 

The illustrations throughout the volume 
are remar ly attractive, and especially 
the colored frontispiece showing a corner of 


the Terrace. 
Ee 
“A Sunny Southerner.”* 


Miss Julia Magruder’s “ A Sunny South- 
erner” has a heroine who tramps, rides, 
and attracts the affections of men after the 
fashion of Barbara Dering, but is innocent 
of hysteria or nerves. She fancies herself 
progressive because she has an idea or 
two less antediluvian than those held by 
her kindred, and is confirmed in her fancy 
when she falls in bove with a student of 
sociology disguised as a workman. The 
story of hér love is prettily told, and leaves’ 
one convinced that after her marriage she 
will become as perfectly unprogressive as 
heart could wish. The hero is a gentleman, 
and the author is satisfied with merely as- 
serting that he is a philanthropist, with- 
out making him preach, but the heroine, 
quite outshines him, for the story was writ- 
ten for a woman’s newspaper, and ex- 

» teaches that dull heroes are best 





and its owners a visit, stood gazing with evi- | 
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Would it go up his nose? 
She was so intent upon the 
fly, that, when it suddenly 
did disappear up the pro- 
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terical cry. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
oar 


SIEAUTIFUL editions of stand- 
ard authors seem to be the 
order of the day. The Out- 
ward Bound Kipling, the 
Thistle Stevenson, the new 
Edinburgh Stevenson, and 
the Personal George Eliot 
are to be followed by definite presen- 
tations of the authors of “* Sherlock 
Holmes” and “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
bD. Appleton & Co. announce subscription 
editions of the complete works of Dr, A. 
Conan Doyle and Mr. Anthony Hope Haw- 
kins. In the case of Dr. Doyle the set will 
number twelve Volumes, and in that of Mr. 
Hawkins thirteen 3oth sets are to be 
augmented as new books are written, 
Every volume will be embellished with 
finely executed photogravures, and will, 
i informed, combine artistic merit 





we are 
and stability. 


of flowers from an 
v is being published 
s Sons under thé title 
r Studies it is intend- 


An interesting 
artistic point of vi 
by Charles Serti 
* Decorative F 
ed particularly for artists and designers 
The artist-author, J. Foord, has chosen 
only the well-known flowers for his bou- 
quet, and has pictured them simply as 
nature made them, not ignoring the de- 
fects present in all of natures work. 














With the announcement that no less than 
four publishing concerns will shortly pre- 
sent reprints of “ Salathiel, the Wandering 
Jew,” by George Croly, which was recently 
published by Funk & Wagnalls Company 
in an elaborate edition, with illustrations 
by Thulstrup, under the title of “ Tarry 
Thou Till | Come,’ we hear that the pub- 
dishers of the latter are soon to bring out 
a popular edition of the work, including 
several of their original copyright features, 
ana@ with ten illustrations. In the mean- 
time reports from several bookselling cen- 
tres show that “ Tarry Thou Till | Come’ 
is creeping up toward the head of the list 
of the books ‘‘ most in demand.” 


A new volume by Prof. Skeat, called 
*“ Notes on English Etymology,” will be is- 
sued shortly from The Oxford University 
Press. The book contains an introduction 
of an autobiographical kind, and a repro- 
duction of the portrait presented by sub- 
scription to Christ's College, Cambridge, of 
which the author is a Fellow. Most of the 
pages are made up of reprints of stray ar- 
ticles, and the whole may be described as a 
companion volume to “A Student's Pas- 


time 


Frederick Warne & Co, will issue at once 
a Cornish story, written in an attractive 
style, by Silas K. Hocking, and entitled 
“The Fate of Endilloe.”” The same house 
also has ready a new edition of ‘ The 
Bridge Manual,” by the foremost English 
authority and expert, John Doe. 


The edition of *‘ South Africa a Century 
Ago,” being letters written from the Cape 
of Good Hope, from 1797 to 1801, by, the 
Lady Anne Barnard, which will be pub- 
lished in the Fall by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
will be edited by W. H. Wilkins, The hus- 
band of the author was the first Secretary 
of Cape Colony, and he owed his appoint- 
ment to his wife's influence with Lord Mel- 
ville, who had won her heart in her youth, 
but did not marry her. The letters have 
been preserved among the archives of Mel- 
ville Castle for a century, and are said to 
be particularly attractive in their personal 
sketches and impressions. 


**A Buckeye Baron,"’ by W. A. Paxton 
of the Ohio Bar, is being published by the 
tobert Clarke Company of Cincinnati. The 


work is illustrated by photogravures and 
pen and ink drawings of a number of the 
most beautiful place in the section be- 


tween the Miami River and Yeliow Springs 
The time of the stor i it the beginning 
of the civil wur 


The volume entitled “ Twely \llegories,"’ 
by Mi Kathleen Haydn Gree the Lady 
Mayoress of london, will be presented in 
this country through John Lane The vol- 
ume is dedicated as follows: * To the Right 


Hon Frank Green, Lord Mayor of the free 
and ancient City of London, this book is 
respectfully dedicated by his affectionate 





dat er Kathleen Huydn Green, Lady 
M The author who i a grand- 
dzughter of Joseph Haydn, of “ The Dic- 
tionary of Dates, obtained some uccess 


twe year ago with a volume of vers« 
The July Theatre, which is out to-day, 
presents as its cover picture Mrs. Langtry 


as Queen Marie Antoinette in a fine litho- 
graph in ix color Within there is a 
large number of portraits of stage favorites 
in extremely well-made half-tones, includ 
ing a larg plate of Charles Richman, the 
new leading man of the Impire Stock Com 
pun Mr. William Norris as King Dodo, a 
new portrait of Miss Maude Adams, Mis 
Virginia Harned, Mi Blanche Walsh, Mr 
KE. J. Morgan, Mi Grace George, and Mr 
Hamilton Revelle, besides scene from 
“The Wooing of Priscilla, ‘The Brixton 
Burglary, Hammerstein's new roof gar 
den, &« Among the literar features are 
“The Essence of Rostand's Greatness," by 
Cleveland Moffett; *‘In Memoriam: J. A 
Hern by t actor-playwright’ fellow- 
craftsman, E. Kk. Kidder; * The Endowed 
Theatre, b Horace B. Fry; “ Paderew 
ski's new opera, ‘ Maur,’"’ with a new por- 


trait of the composer, together with illus- 
trated comment on the first production in 
America in English of Edmond Rostand’s 
aa Romanesques The illustrations in 
the July number of The Theatre show 
ste2zdy improvement from both the artistic 
und mechanical points of view, while the 


literary quality of the special articles is | 


fully up to the excellent standard which 
this periodical set in its initial number, 
“The Story of Books,"" by Gertrud B 
lawling will be published in July b D 
Appleton & Co, 


“Mills of God,’ by a new writer, Elinor 
Macartney Lane of Washington, will prob 
ably be issued early in July, although it 
publication has been once or twice post- 
pened, by the publishers, D. Appleton & 
Co. An artistic poster has been issued con- 
cerning it, with a medallion silhouette in 
rich. brogze, This isethe.book, it will be 


——seenen ~ an te, os 











“The intensity and majesty of this book are almost indescribable” 
~Booklovers’ Library Bulletin. 





THE SECOND MOST POPVLAR. BOOK OF THE MONTH 

“ The most popular book of the month and so far of the year’s publications was The Crisis, by THULSTRUP 
Winston Churchill. The advance orders were very large, and already re-orders are coming in rap. ILLUSTRATED 
idly. The second most popular book was Tarry Thou Till 1 Come, by George Croly, and it is EDITION 
meeting with an exceptional sale.""—The Bookman, N:w York, Eastern Letter in July number, 


TARRY THOV 
TILL I COME 


A Great Historical Romance 


By GEORGE CROLY 


20 Full-Page Drawings, Including a Beautiful Frontispiece in 
Colors, by T. de THULSTRUP 


Among the Many Striking Testimonials Received in the Past Few Days Are the Following 


Hubert H. Bancroft, the celebrated Historian: ‘It {s sublime. It occupies a unique place; there 
is nothing else like it in literature. Such a book elevates and ennobles the whole realm of fiction, thus ex 
ercising a powerful influence for gocd."’ 





Theo. W. Hunt, Ph. D., Professor of English Language and Literature tn Princeton University 
“ Parts of it remind me of the graphic pages of Victor Hugo in his ‘ Les Miserables ' and Ninety-Three,’ 
and parts of it of the scenic chapters of Sienkiewicz in his “Quo Vadis." Here and there one is reminded 
of our American Hawthorne. 


Prof. H. W. Conn, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.: “‘ One of the great books of English 
fiction. A book of much higher character than the ordinary line of fiction, the reading of which cannot 
fail to be of great profit as well as entertainment.” 


I* NO OTHER story have we so glowing and faithfut a picture of that life in which Christ went to 
death, and t'e new Church took root, and thz cataclasm in Jewish history came—the clash 
between Jew and Roman, in which the Jewish natisnsank ‘‘as a continent sinks.’ **Tarry Thou 

Till 1 Come”’ is a historical novel of extraordinary power, covering the gap of 37 yeirs from the 

crucifixion to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

7 great interest that the public has taken almost instinctively in this book is shown in many ways—this one is typical: scores of 
people are writing us that the book is to be part of their “summer readings.”” Among those so writing are som2 of the best 

known men in America, as U. 5S. Senator Frye, of Miin:; Jacob H. Schiff, the banker, of New York; Judge 

Sulzberger, of the Judiciary of Philadelphia; Kdward Everett Hale, of Boston; President Harper, of Chicago 


University. 
Introduction by Gen, LEW WALLACE, who pronounces it to be one of the 
SIX GREATEST ENGLISH NOVELS EVER WRITTEN 


Complete Historical No’es and Much Valuable Appendix Matter 


12mo, Cloth, 622 Pages- Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. Price, $1.40, net, at all Bookstores. Postage, 19 cts. & 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK & 











3, pany. The 


author has selected the follow- 












































recalled, which is illustrated by arti P ; Page & Co. The tale deals with the expe- 
sculptors, and models who are personal a to introduce the story: riences of a young minister in a country 
ae , a . sha ell you ow mm i » lig iti onend 
friends of the author. A pretty tale; it may be you have heard it; Spent ee _— os tradition ‘ens 
sisi 5 ; But, since it serves my purpose, I will a ayener 
The biography of ~ Chatterton by ge To Be ay little more G. P. Putnam's Sons have in course of 
Masson, first published in 16, wi ae Po ’ : publication a “ History and Genealogy o 
brovght out in a new and appropriate edl- Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys the Mead Family of Horseneck, (eewn- 
tion in the early Fall by Dodd, Mead & Co. Is jollity for apes and griefs for boys. wich,) Conn.,"" which was begun a suniber 
Chatterton has been called the “ only true” ? of years ago by the late Rev. J H Hobart 
poet of the eighteenth century, although ee ee, bia sean il ere De Mille, and shortly after his decease the 
his greatest efforts were forgeri blows. ~ | Work was taken up by Spencer P. Mead, 
sa LL. B., who has completed the history and 
Frederick M. Spiegle, whose work was A new magazine entitled America will genealogy The best English authorities 
joined with that of Maud Humphrey and make its appearance in this city on Aug. state that the family originally came from 
Paul de Longpré in “ The Bride's Book,” 15, under the editorship of James A. Gar- Normandy and settled in England soon 
has completed a “ Vacation Record,’ which | land and Arthur T. Vance. The object of after the Norman Conquest At any rai 
is an attractive souvenir of the time spent | the periodical, which will be issued month- | William Mead, the ancestor of the Fair 
away from the city in search of rest and j ly, is to reflect the genuine American field CountY (Conn.) Mead family, sailed 
change There are blanks with suitable | spirit through special articles and short from England during the month of Apri}, 
decorative borders and vignettes and with | stories on intensely American themes and | 1655, for Massachusetts, where he arrived 
spaces for recor of the journey, ‘* Out- written in a thorough American spirit. during the Summer of that year In 16te 
ing Notes,” ‘ Frivolities,”’ * [mportant ee ' he located in Stamford, Conn., and his two 
Events,” while there are other leaves for The Book World for July, while it still | sons, Joseph and John, settled permanently 
the preservation of photographs, newspa- maintain it special features of reviews | in Horsenec! (Greenwich) in 1660 The 
per clippings, and autographs The book is of current literature, science, music, and | Senealogy, containing about 8,937 name 
published by the Frederick A. Stokes Com- irt, has » broadened [ts scope as to in- | gives the descendants of these two sons 
pany clude several articles of general interest as | : 
—-- well us some attractive fiction. There are; . Brentano ve just received the fo - 
“The Lawrence System of Vocal and | articles on “The Pan-American Exposi- | "8 books from Paris Memoires de Flet 
Physical Expression,” being a practical | tion as an Artistic and Educational | @@ Chaboulon, ex-Secretaire de  Empereur 
and comprehensive work on elocution and | Achievement,” ‘The Beaumont Oil Dis- Napoleon et de son Cabinet, avec Annota- 
dramatic art, by Edwin Gordon Lawrence, } covery,” ‘* Representative American Sculp- tions Manuscrites de Napoleon I (While 
is about to be published under the auspices | tors,” ** The Influence of Our Literature in | 4 Prisoner at St. Helena Napoleon read the 
of the Lawrence School of Expression of | Japan. Among the briefer fiction is “A } above memoirs, which were originally pub- 
this city. } Fool and His Purse,” by Miss Grace Salin- lished in London, 181%, and added numerous 
ger. “The Giant's Gate,” a serial by Max pencil remarks and corrections in the mar 
The Mysterious Burglar,” by George FE | Pemberton, will be in the August number. | gin of his copy The memoirs, which deat 
Walsh, recently published by F. M. Buckles Ps oo * chiefly with Napoleon's private life 
& Co., is now in its third edition. Many The Popular Science Monthly for July with the return from Elba in 1815, are here 
letters asking about the possibilities of | opens with an article on * The Transmission | PUblished with all the Emperor's corre 
hypnotism described in the book, dnd, in | of Yellow Fever by Mosquitoes,” by Sur- | “ons. Maurice Buentin-Bauchart's * Fil 
particular, if there is any foundation in geon General George M. Sternberg Ex- d’ Empereur (A most interesting story of 
fact for the story, have been received by {| periments carried on under the author’s ; ‘© life of that unfortunate young Prince 
the author. cirection in Havana have shown that yel- | son of Napoleon III. and Eugenie, who 
in il a ae s - low fever is transmitted by mosquitoes, end born in the Tuileries, passed his best years 
rhe Career of Danger and Daring to made possible the 7 , : an exile in England, only to die at th 
. . ssibl 1e extermination of this ’ 
be described by Cleveland Moffett in the disease hands of vag Zulus in South Africa.) 
July installment of the St. Nicholas papers ne Funck-Brentano’s L'Affaire du Collier 
(An interesting historical study of the old 
trations that bring the peculiar perils of pealed to the boys of nearly two genera- subject of : Queen's Necklace, re 
this calling very visibly before the eye. tions, will have a new boys’ book brought markable among other things by placir 
—— out hortly by the Saalfield Publishing Marie Antoinette in an entirely new li 





. ” | 
; The Four Leaved ( lover, by Ma o il Company with the title “ Winged Arrow's | {Illustrated with twelve reproductions ft 
Gray, author of The Silence of Dean Medicine It is an Indian story, the plot ; old paintings.) Henri de Regnier’s 
Maitland, will be published early next > cat it > ro, : } . ract . 
os by D ; c of which is laid at Fort Phil Kearny, in | ures et Caractere (A serie € short lit- 
month Dy . Appleton & Co. the hunting grounds of the Sioux, and the | erary ind artistic essays and sketches: 





atid heros ire Guy Preston, a graduate of West among others are de Vigny, Mallarme, and 


| 
Charles Scribner’s Sons are publishing in Point, and Winged Arrow, a noble Indian | Kipling, by the French novelist and poet, 
the Country Life Library ‘* Gardening for 
Beginners: A Handbook to the Garden,” 
| 
! 
| 


by E. T. Cook, one of the editors of The 


t 
youth. who will be remembered as last year lect- 
1 Paul Fre- 
Napoleon Prisonnier: Memoires 


uring in the United States,) ane 
Nn 





Stories, long and short, will 


abound in maux’s 







| 
{ 
is that of ** The Aerial Athlete,"’ with illus- Harry Castlemon, whose books have ap- 
















Garden The attractive feature of the | the van Century Mis 3 M iry Wilkins d'un Medicin de l’Empereur A Sainte-Hé- 
work is the series of illustrations, which, | _ ; ee New England tale léne.”” (These memoirs of the English Dr 
although reproduced from photographs, | and Seumas Mac Manus a typical Irish one; Stokoe add a new and very interestin vit- 
have many of the qualities of reproduc- | te heroine of “ A Hope Deferred,” by Jo- | ness to the many regarding the treatment 
tions from oil paintings ephine Da kam, is a New England spin- by the English Government of their illus- 
in ster and the hero of Miss Sedgwick’s “A | trious prisoner.) 
Harpe r & Brothers will publish early in ae Among oe th a; bene ato! nove ! 
Lage’ : : 5 1 zondo e other short stories wi . J . : 

July “The Nineteenth Hole,” being a col- | be by Stewart Edward White and Elliott | Small, Maynard & Co. have just pub- 
lection of tales told in the smoking room | Flower, creator of Policeman Flynn In- | lished for the Trust the John F. Slater 
of a golf club, by Van Tassel Sutphen, and | teresting installments will accompany them ' Fund pecial edition f 10,000 copies of 
‘ "The Manager of the B & A,” by of Mr Burnett's novelette, “The M tking ' The Future of the American N ro by 
Vaunhan Maater of a Marchioness, and Mr. Bacheller’s | ,, oe \ ie ri 
au ° novel, “ D’ri and [.”’ | Booker I Washington edition is 
me Gimme dite being distributed by the ustees among 
Mrs. Craigie’s new novel, ‘‘ The Serious “Elder Boisé,"" by Everett T. Tomlinson, | the negroes of the South, and a copy is aiso 
Wooing: A Heart's History,’ is soon to be the publication of which had been delayed, | being fi shed to very member of the 
published by the Frederick A. Stokes Com- | comes to-day from the press of Doubleday, Lex of the Southern States. anid ta 
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all State executive officers and Superin- 
tendenis of Education throughout the 
South. This fund, it may be recalled, was 
created in 1882 by the late John F. Slater 
of Norwich, Conn., who set aside $1,000,000 
as a trust fund, the interest to be used in 
the discretion of the Trustees, for the edu- 
cation and uplifting of the freed men of the 
South, 

‘The Education of Teachers,”’ by W. H. 
Payne, Chancellor of the University of 
Nashville, is in active preparation by the 
Lb. F. Johnson Publishing Company of Rich- 
mond, Va. Dr. Payne ts one of the best- 
known and most radical writers on educa- 
tion in the South. 


The illustrator of “Uncle Terry” is not 
Henry Higginbotham, as has been an- 
nounced, but Helena Higginbotham of 
Springfield, Mass. 

We learn from Little Rock, Ark., that in 
spite of statements to the contrary there 
is at present in print an edition of the 
poems by Gen. Albert Pike, published by 
Allsopp & Chapple of that town. The vol- 
ume includes 530 pages, octavo, bound in 
half morocco, and contains a great many 
poems not published elsewhere, with an in- 
troductory biographical sketch by his 
daughter, Mrs. Lillian Pike Roome of 
Washington, D. C, 

McClure, Phillips & Co. are preparing to 
issue in the Fall a volume by Clara Morris 
which will include, besides 
biegraphical pages which have 
from time to time in some of the principal 
magazines, much new material. The bock 
will probably be called ‘ Recollections of 
an Actress,’’ It promises something to be 
enjoyed by everybody who is fond of the 
theatre and its people, or who like anec 
graphic autobiographical 


those auto 
appeared 


dotes and 
sketches. 

4 Daughter of Patricians,”’ by F. Clif- 
ford Smith, which is being published by &R 
F. Fenno & Co., has its scene laid in Mon- 
treal and adjacent places. The hero is a 
young musician, while the heroine is a 
daughter of an intensely proud French- 
man 


A portfolio of golf pictures by F. T. Rich 
ards is about to be published by R. H. Rus- 
sell under the title of * The Royal Game 
of Goll The portfolio will contain hand- 
colored prints of single figures in old-time 
costume, making a pictorial history of the 
fascinating and ancient game Mr. Rich- 
ards, has spent considerable time in search 
ing records and old prints showing how the 
Kame was played and how the players 
dressed in the reigns of Mary Stuart, 
Charles I., James il., Arme, George I1., 
and the early Victorian period. The pic- 
tures are so made that they can be readily 
framed. 

oT rea 


Items from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 28.—As the news 
reaches Philadelphia that Dr. .S. Weir 
Mitchell has arrived at San Francisco on 
his return home from Japan and the Far 
East, the word oomes from London that a 
selection from his poems is about to be 
published there. A writer in The Academy 
says he should not be surprised if this 
publication proved to be in the case of 
many English people their introduction to 
Dr. Mitchell as a verse writer. The growth 
of Dr. Mitchell's vogue in England has 
been slow. His “ Roland Blake" appeared 
there in 1886, but it was not until six years 
later, when his ‘“ Characteristics'’ came 
out, that his ability as a fictionist was 
really recognized, and he can hardly be 
said to have made himself “ popular’ 
there until 1897, when “Hugh Wynne” 
was widely disseminated by the great circu- 
Jating Nbraries., 

The verses of Alfred E. Hostelley, re- 
cently issued by one of the lesser-known 
of Philadelphia’s publishing houses, are 
not uncommon—nor are their faults. Mr. 
Hostelley informs his readers that he “ fain 
would sing,”’ but in all of his 250 attempts 
now included between covers he has not 
struck a single really harmenious note. 
“Songs of the Susquehanna” show two 
facts clearly—the author has a genuine love 
for nature, but in his expression of it is 
60 bound by fancied rules and laborious 
imitation that all spontaneity is killed 
Remembering Duke Theseus's advice in 
“ Midsummer's Night's Dream,” one wants 
to be kind, but ohe must be honest. 

Another “first book” of verse—‘‘ Love 
in a Mist,” by Post Wheeler of this city— 
though already referred to in this column, 
calls for a second mention because of the 
success with which it is meeting. A part 
of this may be due to the typographical and 
other mechanical excellencies of the title 
volume, which has come from your New 
York Camelot presses, but more is to be 
thanked the lyric and truly poetic quality 
of the verses themselves. Sonnet, sestina, 
and villanelle show light manipulation of 
metre and a keen sense of rhythm and 
rhyme. Rossetti is suggested here, and 
Swinburne there, while occasionally a 
higher note is struck—the power to make 
new some truth of spiritual significance— 
which promises well for Mr. Wheeler's 
Jater work. One request, however, should 
be preferred: give us fewer poems on dead 
children—let the next book be less sug- 
gestive of a printed burial ground for dead 
babies. Mr. Wheeler, Sr., is one of Phila- 
delphia's most successful clergyman, but 
for that reason Mr. Wheeler, Jr., is not 
called upon to write so often of a theme 
which may be poetic in itself, but surely 
becomes both artificial and disagreeable 
when carried to so great a length. 

Speaking of clergymen, it is in order to 
make mention of an unpretentious little 
volume recently issued by Drexel Biddle. 
“ Fragments" is a sketch of the late Dr. 
Alfred Stille, written by his widow, Kath- 
crine Blackiston Stille, with a preface by 
the Rev. Samuel N. Hopkins, D. D., whose 
friendship with Dr. Stille began in 1828, 
when they entered Yale Coliege together, 
and remained unbroken for sixty years. In 
his will Dr. Stille requested that his biog- 
raphy should be written by his “ beloved 
wife.” She expresses the hope that some 
day she may be able to carry out his wish. 
In the meantime she offers this frag- 
mentary sketch. 


\ballad of * 


in the country, has just made what would 
appear to be a most valuable contribution 
to the literature of the pulpit. His * Psy- 
chic Power in Preaching,” (Jacobs,) which 
is already in a second edition, has been 
made a text book at Colgate University, 
while, in spite of the hot weather and the 
traditions as to Summer reading, the Amer- 
lcan Baptist Publication Society has or- 
dered a large number of copies for imme- 
diate sale. 

Writing to The 
Bates, Professor of English Literature «at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has said some things well worth harken- 
ing to on the subject of present day read- 
ing. Under the title of “‘ The Plethora of 
Books,” he devoted the best of two col- 
umns to certain dicta quite as true as those 
with which President Gilman and Mr 
Rockefeller attacked the modern reader's 
methods, and yet far Jess pessimistic. In 
view of the all but incredible number of 
new books clamoring for attention, but also 
with a view to one’s own pleasure as well 
as profit, he lays down two laws. One is 
virtually Frederic Harrison's *‘ The nmrain 
guide to reading is to know what not ‘o 
read,’ and the other is something like this, 
‘Read as thoroughly as you can in some 
one direction, and then, for the rest, read 
wherever and whenever your leisure and 
pleasure lead vou.” It is good advice; and 
surely it falls patly with the days of ham- 
mocks and soaring thermometers 


QUERIES. 
Ass 6 300F 

*MOFILO,” Philadelphia, Penn ‘Will you 
kindly tell me if Mr. Edmund Gosse Is still liv 
ing, and if a letter addressed to him, University 
of Cambridge, would reach him, or if not there, 
where?" 

Edmund Gosse is still living, and may 
addressed at 20 Delamere Terrace, Lon 
don, W. He was Clark Lecturer at Cam 
bridge, 1884-1800. 


he 


‘A. C.,"" New York City Will you kindly 
inform me whether or not Sir Edwin Arnold 
translation of the second part of Sa’dis Gulistan 
notice of which was given in THE NEw YorK 
TimES SATURDAY REVIEW of Aug. 11, 1900, 
has been published’ The first part was pub 
lished by Harper &B rothers in 18." 

No other portion has been published as 
yet. 

F. P. WHITING, 143 Amity Street, B 
oe “C. De W. C. is referred to I 
Arnold's ‘Life of Lincoln,’ Page 20, wher 
Lincoin is quoted as saying ‘All that [I am, 
hope to be, | owe to my angel mother.’ "* 


ROBERT AYRES, 1,435 Halsey Street, Brook 
lyn, N. Y¥ ‘ Please give me some information 
as to translations of the Satires’ of Juvenal 
The “ Thirteen Satires,”’ translated into 
English by Alexander Leeper after the 
text of J. E. B. Mayor, the Macmillan Co., 
$1.00, and “Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and 
Lucilius,” literally translated into prose by 
L. Evans, with Gifford’s metrical version 
of Juvenal and Persius, the Macmillan Co., 
‘Bohn's Library,” $1.00. Dryden's trans- 
lations of the first, third, sixth, tenth, and 
sixteenth satires can be found in his “ Se- 
lect Satires,’’ edited by Collins, the Mac- 
millan Co., 40 cents. 


J. ©. MeDONALD, New York City: ‘' Please 
print the names of the best ten short American 
poems."’ 

No» list of this kind could be printed with- 
out being adversely criticised. Such a list, 
however, might include some of the follow- 
ing: Emerson's ‘ Waves,” Longfellow's 
*‘Milton,” Poe’s ‘To Helen,’ Holmes's 
“The Last Leaf,’ Mrs. Howe's “ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” Whitman's “O 
Captain, My Captain,” Parsons's "On a 
Bust of Dante,’’ Taylor's ** Bedouin Song,” 
Lanier’s “ Ballad of Trees and the Mas- 
ter,’ and Aldrich’'s ‘* Fredericksburg.” 


‘“ ABERCROMBIE,” Boston, Mass.: “* The 
nuthor of the verses ‘'Twas Autumn and the 
Leaves Were Dry,’ concerning which Mrs. C. 8. 
Gowan, Ossining, N. Y., writes, is Seba Smith, 
otherwise known as ‘Jack Downing.’ The title 
of the poem is ‘ The Three Little Graves.’ ¥ 


JOHN 8S. McCALMORST, 1,369 Kenesaw Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C.; ‘Arthur Pendenys in 
The Critic of June, 1001, says: Quring the 

t month and almost on primrose day, new 
works have appeared, presumably issued by 
various publishers, both upon the letters of 
Junius and the Man in the Iron Mask.’ Could 
you kindly give me the titles of these works 
on Junius, and, if you please, the author of 
them?”’ 

The works referred to were probably 
Tighe Hopkins's *‘ Man in the Iron Mask,’ 
(Hurst & Blackett, 7s 6d,) and “ The Fran- 
cis Letters,” (E. P. Dutton & Co., two 


volumes, $2.50.) 


“TI have * Life 


“ KILT,” Ottawa, Canada: 
1770-76. “Have 


and Sermons of John Wesley,’ 
they any value?’’ 

They have little value in money and 
would hardly be sought after, save by a 
coNector of Methodistic literature. 


W. H. SCHLAEFER, Broadway Central Hotel, 
New York City: ‘* Has this book any intrinsic 
value: ‘An Historical Relation of the Island of 
Ceylon,” &c., by Robert Knox, printed by Rich- 
and Chiswell, London, 1681, containing about 200 
pages, and bound in ‘calf?”’ 


Except to a library or to a special collec- 
tor its value would be slight. Modern books 
on Ceylon have a distinct and steady value; 
the early accounts are usually historically 
unimportant. 


* SOUTHERN,” Gastonia, N. C.: ‘‘ What are 
some facts relating to the life and literary work 
of the author of ‘ When the Gates Lift Up Their 
Heads’? Is Payne Erskine a pen name of the 
author?"’ 

We have little information at hand relat- 
ing to Emma Payne Erskine, but would 
suggest that our correspondent address 
the author in care of Little, Brown & Co., 


Boston. 


KENNETH W. MACBETH, 470 Crescent 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “In answer to H. A. 
Roose I would say that he can find the did 
King John and the Abbot of Canter- 
The Ballad Book,’ edited by William 


bury’ In ‘ 
$1.00,.)"" 


‘Allingham, (the Macmillan Company, 


W. G. GOSLING, St. John's, Newfoundland: 
**Can you give me a bibliographical description 
of the rare Giunta edition of the ‘ Decameron’ 
of Boccaccio, Firenze, 15277 1 believe { have a 
Tike to find out If it te genuine. in este 
ike ow is poe ine. In nm 
edition were sold Ss a ior 


| City: ‘ What ‘ar 


Press of this city, Arlo | 


| do the following books pot SS 





JUNE’ 29, 


(Woodhull sales, 1886, £81;) it has also sold 
as low as £26, (W. H. Crawford sale, 1891.) 


GEORGE P, WALLIS, 376 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥ * Kindly state the value of a copy 
of the poetical works of Shelley, edited by Mrs 
Shelley, and published in 1839 


The value of an ordinary copy is about $5. 


JEAN SHIP, 1,306 Park Avenue, New York 
Wilson Barrett's books, andl 
vhere can I get them?” 

‘My Lady’s Honor,” L. C. Page & Co., 
$1.50; *‘ The Sign of the Cross,"’ J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., $1.50, and ‘“ Daughters of 
Babylon,” (written with Robert 8. Hich- 
ens,) Lippineott, $1.50. 


Cc. E. HOLLAND, 440 Third Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: “If Thomas A. Wilson will send his ad- 
dress to me Lt will copy Dr, Isaac Watts’s poem, 

The Sluggard,’ and send it to him 1 have it 
in a small pamphlet published by Samuel Wood, 
at the Juvenile Bock Store, & Pearl Street, 
New York, 1814 The pamphlet contains many 
cther classics of my childhood, such as those 
beginning ‘I hate that drum’s discordant sound 
parading round, and round, and round‘; ‘ Pity 
the sorroW%s of a poor old man’; ‘ Hush, my 
dear, He still and slumber ; ‘How doth the ‘li 
tle busy beé,” &« c 


J M. WARD, 2,200 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City: *‘ 1 would like to know if Henry 1 
Finek is living, and if so, his present addre 
What are the names of his books, and where 
can they be obtained?" 

Mr. Finck can be addressed in care The 
New York Evening Post. He has written 
the following books: ‘‘ Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty,’ the Macmillan Company, 
$1; *‘Chopin and Other Musical Essay ar? 
Charles Seribner’'s Sons, $1.50; * Lotos- 
Time in Japan," ribners, $1 ." & Far 
cifie Coast Scenic Tour,” Scribners, $2.00; 
“ Primitive Love and Love Stories,’ Serib- 
ners, $3; Spain and Morocco,” Scribners 
$1.25, and “ Wagner and His Works,” two 
volumes, Scribners, #4. 

MISS Cc. E.,"’ New York City “Can yo 
kindly inform me where I can obtain a copy 
The New York Herald for Mery 14, 1899, as I 
have tried in vain at a public 
at the Herald Building?’ 

Ask of Back Number Budd, in Thirty- 
second Street, a little west of Sixth Ave 
nue. 

‘J. B. A.,”’ Morristowy, N. J 
Biography and 
Remains of Margaret Miller Davidson,’ by We ash 
ington Irving, Philadelphia, 1541 Ainsworth's 

Jack Sheppard,’ Philadelphia, 1839, two vol- 
umes, plates by Cruikshank; Whitt?@r's * Poems, 
Philadelphia, 1838, (small procs torn from one 
corner of the title page;) Jefferson's Notes of 
Virginia,’ Philadelphia, 1788; Goldsmith's Pe 
etical and Dramatic Works,” London, 1180, two 
volumes, with portrait; Sir Alexander Macken 
zie’s * Voyages Through North America New 
York, 1814, twe volumes, with portnait Letts 
of John Randolph to a Young Relative,’ Phila 
lelphia, 18547 °° 

‘Whittier’s Poems,”’ 1838, sold last sea- 


son in good condition for $9 and $12, Ar- 


nold's brought $21, but this was an excep- | 


tional copy Jefferson's ‘ Virginia,’’ Phil- 
adelphia, 1788, brings from $3.25 to $5 at 
auction, and Randolph's book would aver- 
age the same int good sales. Goldsmith's 
‘Poetical and Dramatic Works,’ 1780, is 
the first collected edition, but unless in 
very good condition would not bring $5. 
The other books have little value. 

AC a 

Appeals to Readers. 


‘H. R. M.," 43 Irving Place, Cambridge, 
Mass. : “Where can I find an account of an 
I-shaped strap used to hold railroad rails to 
gether, called a ‘fishplate'? Was it invented 
by a man named Fish? I wish to know par 


ticularly the history of the litigation over the ! 


patent, and the patentee’s profits. Can any on? 
tell me whether Poe's tale, ‘The Masque of 
the Red Death,” has been printed as a ‘ dis- 
covery’ in any of the popular magazines during 
the last five or six years? Y cannot trace it in 
any of the magazine indexes, but am quite sure 
that I saw it printed in the way I indicate.’ 


‘M. F. L.,'” Philadelphia, Penn. : * Did 


David Booth ever publish the second six parts 


of his ‘ Analytical [English] Dictionary’? He 
promised originally twelve parts, and issued six 
in one large quarto volume in 1822, and a cor- 
rected edition in 1836. In his 1822 prefac> 
which he reprints in 1836, he says that the 
introduction to the ‘ Analytical Dictionary’ was 
issued fifteen years before, or in 1807; 
had been engaged on the work twenty years; 


that the long delay had been occasioned by his | 


having to wait for returns from each part as 
sold before printing the next, and that it 
depended upon the reception of the first com- 
pleted volume whether the second would be 
issued. The words in this dictionary are en- 
tered in an index, which gives numbered ref- 
erences to the pages in the textual part, where 
the meanings of the Words are discussed and 
their similarities and differences shown to and 
from the words."’ 


"§.."" Chillicothe, Ohio: ‘Will some one ex- 
plain what end Hall Caine is trying to reach 
a his endless genta of David Rossi's name 
in. ‘The Eternal City Here is a samme 

*‘ But David Rosst only patted his Ro eos 
And then David Rosat came up with ‘a new 
bridle to his sorrel 4 

** Yes," said Davi Rost. a Maing ig 

‘Roma and David Rossi were riding side by 
side. ee 

* * * and at the nett instant David 
Rossi was gone, too. 

*** Good,’ said David Rossi. * * * 

‘* ‘Naturally,’ said David Rossi. * * * 

And so on unceasingly. In fact, Rossi is in- 
dicated in no other way but by his full nama, 
This may serve some very excellent purpose, 
but to me it seems mere senseless and w2arisome 
repetition.”" 


WILLIAM KE. WARD, 127 Hudson Street, New 
York City: ‘‘ Can any one tell me who wrote 
‘ America and Freedom '? 

* When o’er the billows, heaving deep, 
The fathers of our race, 

The precepts of their God to keep, 
Sought here their resting place, 

‘That gracious God their path prepar'’d, 
Preserved from every harm, 

And still for their protection bar'd 
His everlasting arm.’ ”’ 


JAMES A. HARB, Post Office Bow 2,567, New 
York City: ‘‘ Can any of your reade afdtise me 
where I can get a copy of ‘ Spa Pastoral 
Romances '?"’ 


CHARLES F. BARTON, 128 Lennox Street, 
Toronto, Canada: ‘‘ Where I get ‘The Two 
Legacies’? Also who was ti author?”’ 


HORATIO F. STALL, 246 Sutier Street, San 
Francisco, Cal.: ‘‘ I would like to receive infor- 
mation concerning the following poems: First, 
who can enlighten me a4 to the authorship of the 
following lines? 

he poem hangs om the berry bush, 
When comes the poet's eye, 
And the whole street is a eeqrete, 
When Shakespeare passes b 
** Second, who can inform me where T can ob- 
tain ‘The Sleeper’s Sail,’ which, if memory 
serves me aright, begins: 7 
‘Mother, I've m on the cliffs out yonder, 
Far away o'er the waters deep, 
Towers the castles and turrets glowing 
Like beautiful dreamers we see in sleep.’ 
The mother thus relates the legend of the 


‘ Forever sunny, forever blooming, 
Nor cloud, nor frost can touch that spot, 
bappy Pot the. past fork ever Seetuengs 
of the past forg 
the boy, and es a troubled 


thy, 
“pair, 
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Without Question 
The ** HIT ” in 
New Fiction. 

*** The Puppet Crown’ 
is a novel which will 
hold men and thrill wo- 
men; a book of which 
the popularity will grow. 
If you read few novels, 
be sure to make ‘The 
Puppet Crown’ one of 
the few; if you read 
many,read ‘ The Puppet 
Crown’ as svonas you 
can, !n either case you 
will put Mr. MacGrath 
on the list of authors for 
whose novi els you watch 

carefully.’ 

-The Telegraph, Phila 


“ The book that 
takes all one’s. 
adjectives to tell 
about.” 


The Bowe n-Merrill Co. 
Publishers. 


By Frederick W. Haye;, A. R. A. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Chicago Evening Post: Worthy 
the genius of his great exemplar, the 
inventor and biographer of the immor- 
tal ‘*‘ D'Artagnan."’ The book fairly 
bristies with adventure. 

London Athenaeum: It is the 
finest piece of historical fiction. 

The Churehman: We have an un- 
usual book. It is a tribute to the author’s 
skill that this book not merely permits, 
but enforces interested attention. 

The Baltimore San: He has writ- 
ten a powerful story which will maintain 
the interest of the reader to absorption. 
The book has unquestionable merit. 

The Times: There is a powerful 
love story in this book that makes the 
reader unwilling to stop reading until 
the last page has been reached. 

The Bookman: A book to be read 
and hugely enjoyed. 

Mail and Express: Mr. Hayes’ 
book is essentially a novel of adventure 
by land and sea, and a good one. 

Minneapolis Times: Well worth 
reading. 

Liverpool Mercury: Not a dull 
page in the book, 

The World: This 
mance. 

Pall Mall Gazette: Throughout the 
dialogue is noticeably clever. 

Ladies’ Pictorial: As _ fascinating 
in ite wayas Dumas’ ‘“‘Three Musketeers.” 

Ama Katharine Green: “A 
Kent Squire’ is worthy of any favor it 
may receive. The author strikes me as 
being a remarkable man. 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle: Makes 
the ok doubly entertaining and accounts 
fo@ if& wide popularity: 


For sale at all BooksecHers. 


fascinating ro- 


CLOTH $1-S0-ALL BOOKSELLERS: <9 
e+ + + *RRENTANOS « * PUBLISHERS: Nw 


Che Story of Bird Life. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT. 


1 seinen sence iain every one in- 
er ee eee S h of natu- 


Sire ne alee See ase 





“ANTHONY HOPE. 
es X 
A Visit to the Author at His Home 


in London. 


GOOD deal of human nature 
exists even in an interview- 
er, and in consequence he is 
apt to find that his opinion 
of a particular author's 
writings has undergone & 
subtle change after he has 

met the author personally, Since making 
the acquaintance of Mr. Hawkins I think 
more highly of the writings of Anthony 
Hope. Not that I thought lightly of them 
previously, save in spots, but I now cn it 
possible to forgive even “ Phroso.”” Person- 
ally Mr. Hawkins is the author of the 
in Dolly Dialogues,”” which renders him a 
very ‘pleasant conversationalist. Wither 
Miss Dolly Forster took notes of Mr. llepe, 
or Mr. Hawkins listened with profit to Miss 
Dolly. If your mind does not work very 
quickly indeed you are apt to miss the best 
of the author's thought, as he has a tan- 
talizing way of leaving ample work for the 
imagination. 

‘““Mr. Kipling asserts,’ T said to him, in 
prefacing a compliment paid * Quisante’ 
by Zangwill, “that all of us are amenable 
to flattery, even to the grossest sort! ” 

“ Surely Mr. Kipling should know,” he re- 
marked, with a sly smile that gave food for 
thought. I shall not risk an nterpretation 
of the remark, which, upon examination, | 
will found, I think, to have several 
sides. 

Upon reaching the Savoy Mansions, 
Strand, I came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Hawkins had given me an interview with 
his man of business, as the entire lower | 
floor of the building was taken up by of- 
fices, with names on the doors announcing 
the industries pursued within. The upper 
stories, however, were occupied by a dif- 
ferent class of tenants, and at the top of | 
the building I unearthed, as it were, the 
author of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” en- 
sconced as a veritable “ attic philosopher.” 

The offices below had prepared me for a 
sign upon the door of the nature * Anthony 
Hope, Novelist,’ but it was through an un- 
adorned portal that I passed to find the 
famous penman waiting to receive me as 
though he were really glad of the meeting. 
The impression produced by no individual ; 
can be said to be absolutely single in its 
nature, nevertheless there is generally a 
dominant shade or tone to the mental 
picture that renders it distinet from all 
others. Thus, Zola’s personality is typical 
of force, Zangwill’s of incisiveness, Suder- 
mann’s of well balanced worldly wisdom, 
and Anthony Hope's of healthy mental 
alertness and delicacy. In the choice of a 
husband, certainly no qualities are more to 
be recommended. As I did not, however, 
represent a matrimonial bureau, I made no 
attempt to extend my studies of the novel- 
ist’s character from this point of view. 

Unlike many of 
Hawkins is an easy 
versation with. 

“Take off your 
said, ‘‘and have a cigarette. 
colder out, isn't it?” 


be 


Mr. 
con- 


his 
man to 


countrymen, 
start a 


coat and*sit down,” he | 
It is getting 


It looked as though there were absolutely 
no rocks ahead, though it were to be 
plain from start to finish And 
such proved to be the case—the sailing was 
excellent, far better than the fishing. I was 
at liberty, [ found, to throw out any num- 
ber of lines; but it was idle to expect a 
nibble. A change of bait also was useless, 
Mr. Hawkins is evidently an old hand at 
interviews and has long ago decided along 
just what lines he wishes to have them 
conducted, and therefrom he does not allow 
himself to be tempted to depart. That is, 
he allows this to occur but seldom; as he 
provided, however, his single indiscretion 
in the course of our conversation with a 
prohibitory rider as regards publication, I 
shall refrain from the tempting disregard 
of his wish, contrary to what seems to be 
the opinion of his countrymen touching the 
custom of American newspaper writers. 

The photographs of Mr. Hawkins are re- | 
markably characteristic of phase of | 
the original, but as this phase is probably 
most in evidence during the hours of sleep, 
they can hardly be 
curate impression. 
without humor, whereas the divine quali- 
ty is the salt of his personality. In fact, 
he possesses the delectable combination of 
humor and wit, which pitifully rare 
despite each individual's conviction of 
being divinely favored in this respect. 

“That sounds like a remark 
Dolly Forster,’’ | observed of 
elusive observations. 

** Perhaps,’ he replied, ‘but I 
it is none the less accurate.”’ 

Mr. Hawkins is perhaps a trifle 
middle height, slight, and well-made, with 
@. suggestion that his departed hain was 
light in color; he is pleasing in looks rath- 
er than handsome, and with a _ hearty, 
whole-souled laugh. So much for his ex- 
terior. His interior is not so easy to anal- 
yze, as there is more subtlety to his char- 
acter, I imagine, than those who know 
him only by his earlier books give him 
credit for. Our conversation touched upon } 
nearly every subject possible, not even 
excepting Greek accents and cameras, the | 
latter of which, he remarked, would not 
tempt his honesty, although he intimated 
the danger of leaving him alone with 
grandfather's clocks and antique furniture. 
As to his methods of carting off misap- 
propriated articles of this sort, he did not 
express himself, 

“I am not so sure,” he said, ‘“‘ that the 
novel which eventually dies is necessarily 
@ poorer production than the so-called im- | 
mortal book. The test is different, that is 
all. I have a suspicion that if you were 
given ‘The Vicar of Wakefield” to read 
now as a new story you would find it woe- 
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fully dull; it is the respect for your elders 


that has brought you to think it interesting. 


There is a lot of nonsense talked, it seems 


to me, about the books that ‘take hold on 
life’; it is merely a question of the man- 
ner in which thiS is done. Your story of 
adventure, and fighting and love, which 
after all is what occupies most of the 
world, is just as true to life as the modern 
realistic novel; in fact, it is even more 
typical, for it is a picture of any and every 
man in love and fighting, whereas the 
other story is the picture of a particular 
man, Just at present in England we are 
occupying ourselves with an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of novel, with the study of cus- 
toms and social life, but I would be willing 
to predict a return to the novel of adven- 
ture within five years. The great event in 
American fiction in the immediate past has 
been the discovery by American writers of 
American history. I take credit to myself 
for my perspicacity in telling some of my 
friends at a dinner after my return from 
America that English writers would have 
to watch out or Americans would get 
ahead of them, as the Americans were sure 
sooner or later to find out that they had a 
history of their own. And now they have 
done so. Any one in America who would 
take the trouble to study up a particular 
neighborhood and write a good historical 
novel about it would be almost sure of a 
big success.’ 

The difficulty experienced even by the 
most conscientious, of reporters is, as 
pointed out by Mr. Zangwill, that a conver- 
sation of four columns in length must of 
necessity be condensed within the limits of 
one column, whereby the setting and the 
cennecting links of thought naturally are 
the first to go by the board. As quoted in 
this article, Mr. Hawkins sounds, perhaps, 
Somewhat loquacious; whereas, in reality, 
I experienced at no time difficulty in mak- 
ing whatever trite remarks I desired, 
which, of course, proves him an excellent 
conversationist. 

“The ocean trip bores me to extinction,"’ 
he said while showing me the collection of 
snapshots taken by his manager during his 
tour of America, ‘‘ but, nevertheless, I am 
only waiting for a decent excuse to go 
back again, as I liked the country ex- 
tremely.”’ 

All those who know Mr. Hawkins per- 
sonally will, | am sure, concur in the wish 
that the excuse may soon be found. 

WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 


ry 
Mr. Paston’s “Little Memoirs,” * 


“It has seemed almost like an act of 
charity to resuscitate these sociable, gar- 
rulous beings from the neglect into which 
they have fallen—if only for half an hour— 
and allow them to gossip to a modern 
reader,"’ The “ garrulous beings "' thus al- 
luded to by Mr. George Paston in a little 
foreword to his ‘‘ Memoirs,” are my Lady 
Hertford and my Lady Pomfret of George 
LI.’s Court—those two well-meaning grandes 
dames who, according to Horace Walpole, 
“had a tendency to talk and write upon 
subjects they did not altogether under- 
stand’; Richard Cumberland, with whose 
reputation time has dealt hardly, yet 
whose name has come down to posterity 
astride the epitaph in Goldsmith's ‘“ Re- 
taliation” as ‘‘The Terence of England, 
the mender of hearts "’; Elizabeth, Countess 
of Craven, who, although she was painted 
by Angelica Kauffmann, Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds, Romney, and Mme. Le Brun, ex- 
pressed regret in her later years that there 
was no portrait that did her beauty justice; 
James Lackington, tradesman in the reign 
of George III., who raised himself from the 


| obscurity of a shoemaker’s apprentice to 


the proud eminence of a wealthy bookseller; 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan, who probably did 
more than any other Scottish writer, except 
Sir Walter Scott, to dissipate the national 
prejudice of England against the Scots, and 
whose ‘Letters from the Mountains ” 
popularity that has only been 
the productions of the modern 
Kailyard School; John Tweddell, who, 
though he has found a niche in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, is probably 
unknown even by name to most of to-day’s 
readers, since he owed his chief celebrity to 
a posthumous literary scandal, dead long 
ago 

This, then, is the little group you will 
meet with in the ‘‘ Memoirs" under notice, 
And, although you will not find in the book 
the pretty airs and graces of Allan Cun- 
ningham's “ Lives,"’ nor the detailed ac- 
counts of a Horace Walpole, nor the charm 
of a “ Selwyn Correspondence,” still—as any 
reader of Mrs, Delany knows—the author 
can present a memoir in a form well worth 
reading. 

Some years ago in a rather neat little epi- 
logue to his “‘ Eighteenth Century Vign- 
ettes,’’ Mr. Austin Dobson posed the ques- 
tion: 

“What is it, pray "’—some reader asks— 

“ What is it that attaches 


Your fancy so to fans and masks, 
To periwigs and patches?” 


achieved a 
rivaled by 


and his reply was that he found a pleas- 
ure in writing of those “ old shades,”’ not 
alone because of their manners and dress, 
but because, should he trip, or fail to render 


| exactly facts concerning them, they would 


not indict him and bring about a suit for 
defamation. The question of irresponsibil- 
ity (!) aside, however, the days of which 
Mr. Paston writes must ever be picture- 
like, and must ever concern us because of 
their antithetical character. There was 
such a mass of academic knowledge! There 
was such a glitter of diamond earrings and 
shoebuckles! How the repartee went round, 
how wisdom and folly, elegance and awk- 
ward imitation of it, set one another off! 


*LITTLE MEMOIRS OF THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By George Paston. 
With portraits in photogravure. Pp. 389. 
8vo. New York: E. P, Dutton & Co, London: 
Grant Richards, 1901. $2.25. 


For— 
August 


The most profusely illustratea magazine 
ever presented, 
of theatrical affairs. 


A superb exposition 
Interesting illus- 


trated articles on Francis Wilson, Kyrie Bellew, 
Grace George, Grace Fiikins, William Norris, 
Blanche Walsh, the late James Herne, Maud Adams, 
Ella Snyder, Mary Mannering, Charies Richman (full 
page portrait), Virginia Harned and many. otbers. 
Among the leading contributions are “ Rostand's Great- 
ness,’ by Cleveland Moffet ; a review of Paderewski’s 
new opera ‘‘Manru,’’ and a tabulated page of the 


leading plays of the last theatrical season. 


Mrs Langtry, 


as “Mare Antoinette” (reproduced .in eight colors), orna- 


ments the front cover. 


a copy at all dealers, 
or direet from 


25 Cents 


MEYER BROTHERS & CO., 26 West “3d St, City. 





DR. GEO. HYDE 


“KITH AND KIN.” A Story of Washington Life, - 
“ WHAT WAS HIS DUTY?” A Story of Literary Life, - 


LEE’S STORIES. 


$1.00 
$1.00 


High in motive, delightful in style, wholesome. You will like them. 
THE NEALE COMPANY, Washington, D. ¢. 


431 Eleventh Street. 


These are the days when Messrs. Johnson 

The Strand publish with avidity all 
essays on Detraction, Astronomy, Celibacy, 
and the Bills of Mortality, yet with equal 
avidity usher Sir Roger de Coverley, Will 
Wimble, and the Exercise of the Fan into 
the light. When Prior's “ Kitty" with 
decorous dignity rallies the Dean of St. 
Patrick's (even in the rudimentary epoch 
of the two-pronged fork) for putting his 
knife into his mouth, yet scandalizes the 
Court-usher soul of Horace Walpole. by 
masquerading at St. James's in a costume 
of red flannel; when in his garret in Gough 
Square the big Doctor bends for hours over 
the proofs of his laborious Dictionary, yet 
cannot at all refrain from rolling down the 
fragrant Lincolnshire Hills like any school- 
boy; when side by side with the Shake- 
spearean songs of Dr. Augustine Arne comes 
the artless burden of the Roundelays, sung 
at Vauxhall by the celebrated Mrs. Bland, 
(blandior Orpheo!) 

Yes, everywhere in the days of the first 
three Georges the Hanoverian’ supersolids 
are relieved by qualities of mothlike tissue 
which make for their attractiveness. And 
as one turns the pages of Mr. Paston’'s 
‘Memoirs’ the light plays prettily upon 
the members of his little galaxy, although 
we do not remember to have observed any- 
where any attempt at comment on his part. 
What lessons and criticisms may be in- 
terjected by way of prologue and interlude; 
what spirit, whether of tolerance or con- 
tempt or sympathy for the players may 
pervade the whole, must be determined by 
the taste and quality of the individual read- 
er. Mr. Paston merely says, “ Here they 


are! "’ 
ed 


A New Note in Civil War Fiction * 


“They That Took the Sword" is a story 
of Cincinnati in 1862, at the’ time when 
Confederate sympathizers within the city 
and without were conspiring to aid a small 
Confederate force in taking possession, and 
it is of the first books to treat the 
civil war with absolute freedom from par- 
tisanship. Many books before this have 
been fair, even broad-mindedly just, but 
few, if any, have left their readers uncer- 
tain whether they had been written from 
the standpoint of the North or of the 
South. And this does not seem to be be- 
cause the writer has a preference well- 
concealed, but because it is beginning at 
last to be possible to look back at that war 
impartially, without making an effort to be 
impartial. Mr. Stephenson's style, too, is 
fresh and good; it has been carefully chosen 
and worked out, but it is easy, free from 
mannerism, and characterized by the per- 
sonal tone of a narrator who has grown up 
on the scene of his story and knows his 
characters intimately, although they are of 
an older generation. 

The materials of a civil war story are 
usually familiar at first glance; in this one 
there is a heroine with a Confederate fa- 
ther and a Federal lover, and the main 
characters of the story are divided between 
the two camps—brother against brother, 
father and son leading opposing forces— 
but the characters are live and clear-cut, 
and the reader soon discovers that he has 
before him a rare delight, a story of ac- 
tion in which the incidents turn on the 
characters of the actors instead of hinging 
mechanically on the hecessities of the plot. 

The love story may be dismissed from 
comment. The real interest of the book is 
not in the troubled affection between Amy 
Golding and Vincent Kainson, but in the 
characters of the four Kainsons and in the 
exploits of Everard, the youngest of them. 
The General, old Walter Kainson, is an 
irascible, prejudiced, obstinate Unionist— 
one of those positive people who has no pa- 
tience with people less positive—one of 
those unreasoning partisans whom we call 
old-fashioned, though the moid in which 
they used to be made is still employed. In 
contrast with this active, truculent old 
gentleman is -his nephew, Thomas, who rea- 
sons until he can come to no decision. 
Thomas sympathizes with the Confederacy, 
but sees its fate in advance, and is sure 
that each temporary victory will add to its 
final suffering; of his own choice he would 
have remained a neutral, but circumstances 
force him into taking sides, and he fights 
for the Confederacy. Different again from 
these two are Vincent and Everard, sons 
of Thomas. Vincent is a Unionist, an ideal- 
ist, and something of a prig before he 
learns better, but loyal, under the most 
yainful circumstances, to his love for his 
ather and brother; Everard, like his father, 
is for the Confederacy, but as he is a hot- 
headed boy, neutrality does not tempt him. 
He flings himself whole-souled into con- 
spiracies and his zeal carries him to the 
extreme of spying; to make one of his 

ints he is obliged to declare himself a 

Inionist and take the oath of allegiance, and 
it is after the bitter dilemma when he finds 
himself pledged to both sides, with the choice 
of betraying his father or betraying his 
brother, that his boyish recklessness gives 
way and his real manhood begins. Uncertain 
what to do, he takes the advice of a man 


one 
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whom he trusts, but who uses his confidence 
unscrupulously. As a result Vincent, the 
brother, loses a battle, and Thomas, the 
father, gains it; circumstances throw on 
Vincent a suspicion of having given the 
Union plans to the enemy; he is tried for 
treason and would have been condemned if 
Everard had not come back to give him- 
self up as a spy, in order to tell his story 
in full and clear his brother. Everard is 
condemned to be hanged, but a pardon from 
Lincoln is obtained. The two young men 
fight honorably to the end of the war, each 
* ae own side, and the lovers. are recon- 
ciled, 
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“IN TUSCANY.” 


Mr. Cacnitiaate | Interesting Ac- 
count of -His fravels Among 
Its People.* 

MONTGOMERY CARMI- 

CHAEL’S book will be found 

to present a surprisingly fresh 

chronicle of 
he has long 


and sympathetic 
a land of which 
been a resident. No attempt 
is made to describe the whole 
but rather to estimate the Tuscan 
character through sketches of Tuscan 
types. The author also touches upon the 
language and some of the most character- 
istic highways and byways of the country. 

Mr. Carmichael claims as oné of his 
book's chief merits that he has been able 
to avold mention of such overwritten cities 
as Florence and Siena, describing instead 
Jeghorn, Volterra, Portoferraio, Lucca, and 
Pisa. In the latter place he has almost 
passed over the Duomo, Campo Santo, and 
the Leaning Tower, telling us instead of 
Pisa’s camels, which have been native 
there for nearly two centuries; the Church 
and Order of St. Stephen, and of a wonder- 
ful Madonna carefully shut away from the 
eyes of the passing traveler. 

He makes no secret of the fact that his 
is a somewhat partisan appreciation. In no 
part of Italy are the people at once so sim- 
ple and so complex as in Tuscany, the lat- 
ter quality being the first impression re- 
ceived by the foreigner who settles among 


country, 


them, continued acquaintance showing their { 


whole nature: 


The Tuscan is so easily taken - and so 
difficult to get around; so meek of heart 
and so prone to wrath; so contented and so 
easily stirred to revol. and disco si 80 
rootedly old-world and so painful miga- 
ern; sO common sense, yet so Saks e- 
ceived by big words and bogus ideals; so 
enamored of liberty, yet so patient der 
galling slavery; so free and easy in church, 
yet so essentially devout; so truthful, so 
mendacious; 80 superstitious, so enlight- 
ened; so honest, such a cheat; so thrifty, 
such a spendthrift; so respectable, so dis- 
reputable—in a word, so simple and so com- 

lex, so and so bad. © ©¢ There 

8 no limit to the email subtle discomforts 
~and all so imperceptibly, so cunningly ad- 
ministered—that the fertile wits of this peo- 
ple can devise for whoso meets its disap- 
proval; just as there is no limit to the 
smail kindly acts—and ail done without the 
shadow of ostentation or the desire of re- 
ward—which are showered upon him who 
has been judged with popular favor. 

The author discourses charmingly upon 
the real satisfaction to be gained from liv- 
ing in a land where one’s own happiness and 
comfort depend to so great au extent upon 
one’s Own merits! Mr. Carmichael touches 
more particularly upon the personal char- 
acteristics of the Tuscans than upon their 
political history or religious beliefs. 

Nearly a héndred pages are given up to 
a study of the Tuscan character as shown 
in the author's stories of particular types; 
this portion of the volume being’-in many 
ways most fascinating. “ Fra Pacifico” is 
a beautiful little story of one of the Friars, 
Minor, “ friend of an hour and memory of 
a lifetime,” which may be said to be typi- 
cal of many a lay brother, not in Tuscany 
only, but in Italy; while ‘My Unpaid Fac- 
totum” is the story of Carlo Bianchi, the 
keeper of a boarding house for English 
seamen. His devotion to all things English 
was so strong that he called himself Charlie 
White, although his first name was spelled 
“Cialé*’’ on the card which announced his 
business. Such’ was his love for English- 
speaking people that his spare time was 
spent in doing small services for them, for 
which he could be paid only through some 
subterfuge. Poor Cialé’s death came about 
through his love for England; trying to 
stop a fight between a Tuscan seaman and 
two Welsh sailors, he accidentally received 
the knife thrust meant for one of the latter, 
His funeral was a public event, many Brit- 
ish seamen being present, who in turn 
helped to carry the body the five long 
miles to the Campo Santo. “ Best of all, an 


English sea Captain who had known Cialé- 


for years, and, like everybody else, used 
him as an ‘unpaid factotum,’ brought a 
red ensign and covered the coffin with It. 
Borne to his grave by British seamen and 
covered with the Union Jack! * * * If 
the poor fellow could but have known of 
the honors that awaited him in death how 
exultantly he would have marched into the 


undiscovered country from whose bourne- 


no traveler returns.”’ 

Other sketches have for their subjects 
equally well-written studies of the National 
characteristics, as evidenced in “‘ My Cook,” 
“My Serving Man,” “My Gardener,” and 
“My Betturino,” it being the peasant and 
working classes who supply the great 
charm of life in Tuscany, a charm coming 

“their inborn good manners, 
their sunny, cheery courtesy, which never 
seems to be mere external ceremony, but 
springs straight from the heart itself.”” But 
Mr. Carmichael describes eqnally well an- 
other and quite different type, “The Very 
Rev.. Canon Domenico Pueel, D. D., Do- 
mestic Prelate to his Holiness.” 

An entire chapter is given up to the Tus- 
can tongue, with all its difficulties and 
charms, passing thence to a more detailed 
description of some of the little-known 
aspects of the country. Leghorn, which 
Baedeker says “ contains little to detain the 
traveler.” This judgment Mr. Hare af- 
firms: “ There is zs ever worth 
seeing at Soe ten ee Mr. a 

on the contrary, sa 80 much to 
pos eared hy by cn bei, from 
traveling and take his rest forever in this 
city by the Sea,”’ its greatest 
charm: being that it remains wholly un- 
touched by the influence and sermons 
of tourists. 

The book will be found full of out-of-the- 


*IN TUSCA 


way stories and accounts of these ons atl Tus- a4 
can cities, an especially interesting chapter 
being that describing ‘ Portoferraio and 
the Island of Elba," with its many memo- 
ries of Napoleon. It will perhaps be as 
little known to readers in general as to 


the present writer, that after Sedan Na- 
poleon III. was invited by the Elbans to 
choose their island for his future residence. 
An address, dated Nov. 1, 1870, and 
signed by more than fifty of the leading 
men of the island, “ proffering hospitality 
and a warm, loyal welcome,’’ was sent him, 
to which the fallen Emperor made a most 
graceful reply. 

The book describes Tuscan shrines, such 
as Mount La Verna, closely connected with 
St. Francis; Camaldoli, and other beauti- 
ful and little-known Summer resorts and 
baths in Tuscany; touching also upon some 
of its strongholds like the Spanish. Prae- 
sidia, with its Passionist Order, and the 
story of Paolo Francesco Danei, known to 
all the world as St. Pawl of the Cross, a 
fully canonized saint, and yet one who only 
died a little over a century ago. 

The book is unusually well illustrated, its 
pictures being chiefly drawn from little 
known views and buildings and unfamiliar 
works of art, many fine coats of arms of 
cities and religious orders being added, 
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LONDON LETTER. 


Written for Taz New York Times Sat- 
uURDAY REVIEW by 


WILLIAM L. ALDENs 


a ONDON, June 18.—It was men- 

Mall tioned in The Academy the 

other day that an American 

edition of. George Crosby's 

“Salathiel’”’ had just been 

published, Of course Crosby 

was a misprint for Croly, but 

why did The Academy deprive the Rev, 

George Croly of his title? Can it be that 

the author who was so popular fifty years 
ago has been utterly forgotten? 

There was a time when Croly’s “ Sala- 
thiel,’” which was by gp means a poor 
novel of its kind, was extensively read as 
a compromise book. In those days Eugene 
Sue's “ Wandering Jew" was thought to 
be grossly immoral, and every one was 
reading it except young people, from whom 
it was carefully kept. Naturally the young 
people longed to ‘read “The Wandering 
Jew,” and to appease them judicious 
parents permitted them to read Croly’s 
*“ Salathiel,”” the hero of which was also 


the Wandering Jew. In its day “ Sala- | smashed, and Mr. Jerome's act will com- 


thiel"’ had a wide circulation, and the 
Rev. George Croly was held to be one of 
the greatest masters of English fiction. 
And now the book is so completely for- 


gotten that The Academy, which is one | 


of the brightest of weeklies, calls the ties inform me that.I have no right to 


| laugh at the “new humor,” and should 
| permit myself to be amused by nothing | 


author George Crosby, and has not a word 
to say concerning “ Salathiel,’’ except that 
it has been exhumed by some publishing 
booksnatcher in America, 


I wonder how many years will pass be- 
fore “The Christian" is referred to as a 
forgotten book by Miss Marie Caine, and 


thor of a historical novel called “ The 
Heavenly Babs." ‘ Salathiel’"’ had ap- 
parently at the time of its publication as 


lish novel. It had a capital subject, and 


into fine writing, the subject was treated 
in an interesting and impressive way. It 
was a far better book than half of the 
novels which during the last few years 
have run into hundreds of thousands of 
copies, but to-day scarcely any one under 
fifty years of age knows of its existence. 
Ye who trust that your novels concerning 
new women and various styles of Chris- 
tians will live forever, HMsten to the tale 
of George Crosby's “ Salathiel.”’ 
seme 

I grieve to say that a new Russian novel- 
ist has been discovered. Fortunately he 
is now fFesiding in jail as a conspirator 
against the Russian Government, and it 
is probable that his future supplies of 
ink and paper will be limited. His name 
is Gorki, and from the reviews of several 
of his books which appear in this week's 
literary papers he is evidently a writer 
of considerable ability. But Tolstoi has 
filled many people with a dread of Russian 
novelists, and the news that a new Nihilis- 
tic Réissian has gone into the business of 
producing novels with a purpose will be 
disheartening. Perhaps Gorki will be more 
merciful than Tolstol, and will be content 


to write books slightly smaller than the | 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, but when once 


a Russian radical begins to write novels | 


there is no safety for the reading public. 
Gorki may yet turn out another war and 
peace novel, which the leading critics will 
order the public to read, and which, like 
Tolstoi’'s masterpiece, will induce them 
to wish that Russians had never emerged 


were ignorant of the arts of reading and 
writing. 

Mr. Booker T Washington's autobio- 
graphy is attracting attention here, and 
will probably be even more generally read 
than it will be in America. For the Eng- 
lishman has no prejudice against color, ex- 
cept in certain parts of the world. Against 
the American negro he has apparently no 
prejudice whatever, and hence Mr. Wash- 
ington's book is not handicapped here to 
the same extent as it must be at home. 
An intelligent American remarked the oth- 
er day concerning Mr. Washington’s au- 
tobiography, ‘‘ It may be a very interesting 
book, but I’m not taking any stock in 
‘niggers’ myself." He was not to be 
blamed. The prejudice against negroes 
which was once so violent in the United 
States cannot be eradicated in a day, and 
it would be interesting to know to what 
extent it still exists even among those 
who treat Mr. Washington's book accord- 
ing to its merits, and who heartily admire 
the man for what he has done. They will 
read and praise his book, but will they in- 
vite him to dinner? 

Mr. Hall Caine’s disagreement with Pear- 
son’s, which has resulted in a pair of law- 
suits, would never have taken place, so we 
have been several times informed by grave 
and judicious newspapers, if the publish- 
ers had read Mr. Caine's novel before buy- 
ing it. It does certainly seem as if it 
would be a wise thing for a publisher to 
read carefully in manuscript every book 
that he thinks of buying. But, on the 
other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
authors whose books sell as largely as 
do those of Mr. Caine and Miss Corelli 
are greatly in demand by publishers, and 
any enterprising publisher who wished for 
a serial by either of those writers would, 
until the Caine-Pearson quarrel burst 
forth, have been glad to order it without 
waiting to see the manuscript. Moreover, 
tn the case of Mr. Hall Caine, what pub- 
lisher would have imagined that a novel 
by him would contain matter which the 
publisher would hesitate to publish? Of 
course I am not for an instant assert- 
ing that Mr. Caine’s new novel did con- 


soem 





| &t least ‘forty years. 


| railway carriages are used. 
| railways in Haiti I should imagine that 


drama, “ The Christian.” 
from the state of barbarism in which they | 





~ 


tain anything really objectionabe. The 
ease is before the courts, and to express 
an opinion as to the justice of the mat- 
ter at issue would be manifestly improper. 
I am merely saying that in accepting Mr. 
Caine’s book without reading it Pearson's 
did exactly what any other firm would 
have done, and would clearly have been 


| fully justified in doing. Personally I have 


no admiration for Mr. Caine’s books, 
though I fully recognize his abilities as a 
writer. Still, had [I been editing a new 
magazine, I should have been very glad 
to have secured a serial by Mr. Caine, and 
I should never have dreamed of oy 
the trouble to read it. That trouble 
should have left to my subscribers. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is writing a new 


' novel, and has broken his ankle. The two 


facts -have no necessary connection. Mr. 
Jerome was driving with a lady when his 
horses bolted up an embankment and up- 
set his trap, injuring the lady somewhat 
severely and smashing Mr. Jerome's ankle. 


| As a physician was needed at once for 


the lady, Mr. Jerome mounted a bicycle 
and rode several miles in search of help. 
It must take a good deal of nerve to 
ride a bicycle with one of your ankles 


pel the admiration even of those who do 
not care for his books. I hope his new book 
will not be the worse for his accident. 
I delight in Jerome’s humor, though I am 
well aware that many excellent authori- 


except the best, old-crusted jokes of the 
vintage of the seventeenth century. 
otek ° 


The Spectator is publishing letters from | 
people who have known other people, who | 


| have dreamed of certain houses which they 
Mrs. Ward will be mentioned as the au- | 


had never seen, and had afterward found 
the same houses in actual bricks and mor- 


tar. The stories are interesting but tough, | 
|} as Huck Finn would remark. If true, they 
good a chance for immortality as any Eng- | 


establish pretty thoroughly the theory of 


| the astral body and its detachable charac- | 
in spite of the author's occasional lapses | 


ter as taught by the Theosophists. If the 


truth of this theory is finally established | 


I shall be convinced that the railway trains 
in which I constantly travel in dreams 


have an actual existence in some part | 


of the world. I wish that [I knew in pre- 
cisely what part, for in that case there 
might be a possibility of inducing the rail- 
way companies to improve their rolling 


| stock. I have never found a dream rail- 


way carriage that was not either in the 
very last stage of dirt and dilapidation or 
of a pattern that has been obsolete for 
I should greatly like 
to know where it is that these wretched 
If there were 


my dream journeys were made in that 


country, but on second thought I doubt | 
| if any such railways would be toleraied 
| even by a population composed exclusively 


of Haitian Major Generals. 


Mr. Kipling’s new poem of the African 
war is praised by nearly everybody except 
The Outlook. The Spectator speaks of it 
in the highest terms, and there is every 


| reason to believe that it has hit the pop- 
| ular taste as thoroughly as did ‘ 


‘The Ab- 
sent-Minded Beggar." 


A clever novel, and one with an unusual 
subject, is Miss Hugh Price's ‘“ Pasha.” 
By-the-bye, why do the female relatives of 
a well-known man assume his Christian 
name as part of their own name? Miss 
Hall Caine is now playing in Mr. Caine’s 
Surely she was 
not christened ‘“ Hall" instead of Mary 
or Susan. And what is Miss Daisy Hugh 
Price’s relation to the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes? However, this has nothing to 
do with her book, which presents the un- 
speakable Turk in quite a new light. It 
is a fundamental article of belief among 
the class of sentimentalists who insisted 
that Lord Salisbury should send the Brit- 


| ish fleet into the Armenian mountains to 


prevent the Turks from suppressing an 


| Armenian insurrection; that the Turk is 


the worst scoundrel on the face of the 
earth. Miss Hugh Price does not hold 
this belief, and she gives us as a hero a 
Turkish gentleman, who is the soul of 
honor. Doubtless there are many such 
Turks, for Miss Hugh Price knows where- 
of she writes, and her book ought to do 
something to counteract the’ wild preju- 
dice against the Turk which has prevailed 
in England ever since Mr. Gladstone set 
the fashion of abusing everything Turkish, 
For the rest, the story is a readable one, 
and is one of the best of the novels of the 


month, 
areal 

Mr. Neil Munro's “Doom Castle” is 
rather faintly praised by the press on the 
ground that, while it is undoubtedly a good 
novel, it does not quite fulfill the expecta- 
tions which Mr. Munro aroused when he 
wrote “John Splendid.’’ There may be 
truth in this, but why find fault with a 
good novel because it isn’t better? ‘‘ Doom 
Castle’ is not a great book, but it is an 
eminently readable one, and that is quite 
sufficient reason for speaking favorably of 
it and for expressing gratitude to the au- 
thor. 


The same day saw the death of Sir Wal- 
ter Besant and Robert Buchanan, the most 
kindly and the most truculent of novelists. 
Poor Buchanan had been dead to the world 
for many months, and his final release was 
a happy event for him and for all his 
friends. He was at heart a thoroughly 
kindly man, and his rough manner was 
merely the outside of him. In Sir Walter 
Besant many a young writer has lost a 
kind and helpful friend. He may not have 
been a great novelist, but he was a thor- 
oughly good man, and his death will be uni- 
versally mourned. I have yet to learn that 
he ever made an enemy, and even the 
publishers, whom he attacked with so much 
vigor, respected and liked the man. His 
People’s Palace will keep his name green 
when the names of many greater novelists 
will have been forgotten. 

W. L. ALDEN. 
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Ain American Nowel 
Generously Received in England 


THE CRISIS 


By Mr. WINSTON CHVRCHILL 


Nothing was more natural than that the American public 
and the American reviews should speak well of, even praise to 
the point of extravagance, Mr. Churchill's new novel, “THE 
CRISIS.” That was fo be expected. The story is most inter- 
egting, the love tale fascinating, and as a picture of the Civil 
War and its heroes the book has never been equalled, even ap- 
proached. But with the cooler criticism of the English papers 
comes, we are glad to say, the best praise of the work. 


The London “ Academy” says in regard to “The Crisis” that Mr. Winston 
Churchill has not gone back. He will not be among those authors who 
achieve fame in a month only to lose it again in a few years. 

He will always bea dignified and impressive figure in American letters, and 
his books will always have an immense sale. 


The “London Spectator” again praises the book highly, and says: “We 
do not grudge Mr. Churchill his popularity, but rather welcome it as an excel- 
lent sign of the times, For he has given us an exceedingly spirited, interesting 
and right-minded romance of the Civil War, in which, while generously appre- 
ciative of the chivalry, the heroism and the charm of the Southerners, always 
from the dramatic and literary point of view far more picturesque and engaging 
subjects than the Yankees, he never falters a moment in his enthusiasm for 
the North. The true hero is Lincoln, and we have to thank Mr Churchill for a 
very honest portrait of that great man, and a most graphic account of the 
manper in which he conquered the admiration of the fastidious.” 


In addition to these words of praise from our English | 
friends, we cannot refrain from quoting from a review from 
nearer home, which has just reached us: 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, in the “Outlook,” says of it: ‘The most import- 
ant of allis Mr. Winston Chnrchill’s ‘The Crisis," which must rank among the 
foremost books of the year. No more realistic and sympathetic study of Mr. 
Lincoln has been made than that which is presented in this book, and the figure 
grows upon the reader as he passes from chapter to chapter. The interest in 
Mr. Lincoln's rare personality steadily deepens as one perceives underneath his 
hoimeliness the elements of power and the nobility in his character. No finer 
interpretation of Mr. Lincoln’s spirit has ever been made than that which Mr, 
Churchill makes in the few words he puts into Lincoln's month in his interview 
with Virginia Carvel, lt has the elements of originality and power, and is, 
above all, profoundly interesting. It possesses the great quality of interpretat- 
ing American life from an intelligent American point of view. A process very 
much rarer than most people think, 


Mr. Winston Churchill's New Novel 


THE CRISIS 


Published one month ago. 
Now in tts 200th Thousand, 


The book has eight charming Illustrations 
By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


In size and style it is uniform with “ Richard Carwel,”’ being 
a I2mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50, 


The Macmillan Company 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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